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Christ and his atoning work,” describe as backsliders and 
spiritual degenerates the great-hearted men and women who 
a hundred years ago composed the Unitarian congregations 
which asserted their right to be regarded as children of God 
without signing a creed or professing a religious belief which 
they knew was not to be reconciled with sound reason and the 
highest deliverances of the human conscience. These men 
and women were of a breed so noble that already they are 
claimed by other churches as too good, too broad-minded, 
too generous, to be regarded as the members of any one de- 
romination, and especially one so small as the Unitarian. 
Now, when all the professions and declarations of these 
early Unitarians have been accepted by leaders of thought in 
all Protestant churches, it is time to drop the old talk about 
backsliders, irreligious persons, unbelievers, and the rest of 
the rubbish of an ancient controversy. Unitarians want no 
union which does not come naturally and in the most un- 
forced and friendly way with those who are like-minded, and 
who have in mind common objects for which it is worth 
while to strive in this present world. 


oe 


REFERRING to the editorial in the Congregationalist, which 
we reprinted recently, our neighbor of Zion’s Herald ex- 
presses surprise and dissatisfaction. He says, ‘ We are not 
a little surprised to find in the Congregationalist of last 
week an editorial entitled ‘ Will Congregationalists Unite ?’ 
making a long and unquestioned plea for the union of Con- 
gregational and Unitarian churches.” Then, after quoting 
a passage from the editorial, he continues, “ From many 
years of close and enjoyable fellowship with Congregational 
churches and their representatives, we are compelled to say 
that we do not believe that the Congregationalist in its edito- 
rial justly represents the mind and wish of its own constit- 
uency. More than that, we are positive that the courtship 
of Unitarians as represented in the. editorial will not find 
favor in that denomination. Quite too much has already 
been done along this line. The alliance is dangerous to 
that for which Congregationalism once stood,— an evangeli- 
cal creed and an evangelistic life.” 


Fe 


From the Sacred Heart Review of Boston we have re- 
ceived a pamphlet containing correspondence concerning a 
student in Harvard College who made an address at the 
Park Street Church in Boston concerning religious work of 
students in East Cambridge. His remarks as reported in 
the daily papers were offensive to the Catholic residents of 
East Cambridge. He spoke in an unguarded and some- 


what reckless fashion concerning the moral and social con-. 


ditions in this part of the city, apparently not realizing the 
possible publicity of any occasion when reporters are pres- 
ent. The young man complains that his remarks were not 
correctly reported, and that what he said was exaggerated. 
“ He did not know it was loaded.” But this offence is a 
matter of small importance compared with the manifesto 
which is issued by six Catholic clergymen of East Cam- 
bridge, who take it upon themselves to warn the students of 
Harvard University that they will not be tolerated in East 
Cambridge. Weshould like to know what right any body of 
ministers have to say who shall or who shall not be tol- 
. erated in their ‘ midst.” Even if these young men were 
criminals, we think the judges, the police, and other officers 
of the law should have precedence in the maintenance of 
order. If the young man was indiscreet in his utterance in 
Boston, much more so, it seems to us, are these Catholic 
priests in East Cambridge. They say: “Harvard stu- 
dents, outside of college bounds, whether on a lark in the 
city or playing reformer in East Cambridge, are a nuisance 
and a menace to peace and order. Hitherto we have toler- 
ated these young men in our midst, not from any sense of 
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benefit received, but from indifference, and partly on ac- 
count of the amusement they afforded. But now, when they 


are using the pulpits of the city and the newspapers of the 


country to misrepresent and calumniate us, the case takes 
on a more serious aspect; and prudence, not to mention any 
higher motive, would suggest that President Eliot should ad- 
vise, if he is not willing to command, these young mento 
withdraw from East Cambridge. It is not fair to ask the 
people of East Cambridge to lick the hand that thrashes 


_ them. They can bear a good deal, but to ask them to look 


on the work of these detractors with equanimity is unreason- 
able. They do not want them here: they are determined 
not to have them here. The clergy, on behalf of the people, 
issue this pamphlet.” 

& 


Amonc the speakers ‘at the recent meeting in Chicago at 
which the Religious Education Association was formed was 
Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston. The Standard,a Bap- 
tist paper, in a running report of the meeting, says that he 
“spoke most earnestly upon the need of a moral revival. 
‘ That the ideals we have inherited should lose their power is 
the great peril of our republic. A new Puritanism is dawn- 
ing on the sky of our century. We are building again as 
of old on the granite of conviction. Many good souls are 
living on their spiritual inheritance. Many thoughtless in- 
dividuals are still moved by the religious momentum of the 
loyally, saintly past. We are on the eve of a great religious 
revival.’ These words, coming from the only Unitarian 
speaker of the convention, were most significant.” Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the Unitarian Association, 
was elected one of the twenty members at large of the board 
of directors. In regard to the anticipated controversy over 
Sunday-school lessons the Standard says: ‘‘The misappre- 
hension that this convention was called chiefly to recom- 
mend a new curriculum for Sunday-schools—-in other 
words, to fight the International Sunday School Association 
by striking at its root principle of uniform lessons — was 
corrected by the programme. Out of six sessions but one 
was devoted to the Sunday-school. Out of forty-three ap- 
pointed speakers, only two took occasion to attack by sar- 
casm and ridicule the defects of the average Sunday-school 
and the average teacher....It was felt that such flings 
were in bad taste, and contrary to the catholic spirit of the 
convention.” 

& 


In another column will be found a letter from “ An Epis- 
copalian” who is an eminent layman of the Protestant 
Episcopalian Church.’ His reference to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury calls to mind other historical facts still more 
significant. Many years ago the late Archbishop of Canter- 


‘bury, then known as Rev. Frederick A. Temple, was one of 


the authors of a series of papers published in a volume 
under the title ‘Essays and Reviews.” It was claimed by 
members of the Church of England that the writers of these 
papers had forfeited their civil and ecclesiastical rights as 
officers of the Established Church, because, among other 
things, they called in question the personality of the devil 
and eternal punishment. They were tried and acquitted. 
Soon after the trial the late Justice Gray of the Supreme 
Court at Washington told the writer that an English jurist, 
a friend of his, summed up the trial as follows: “ They non- 
suited the devil, and dismissed hell with costs.” The late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England, saw 
greater changes in the latter part of his life than had come 
in the Christian world for a thousand years; for he saw what 
the late Dean Everett once described as “ the passage of the 
modern church from the letter to the spirit of religion.” 
It is worth noting, by the way, that the fuss about the 


Lord’s Supper at Trinity Church was made by some bump- 


tious young men in Milwaukee, who took it upon themselves 


ra 
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to “call down” the bishops of Massachusetts for their 
careless administration. The Ziving Church (a ritualistic 
organ in the West) has got a great deal of free advertising 
out of this affair, which is not much to the liking, we 
venture to say, of the editor’s fellow-communicants in 
Massachusetts. 

ed 


Tue Protestant of Paris, discussing free thought and an 


organization of those who believe in it, says that there are 
two classes of those who believe in free thought and in 


freedom. The one would hold to the freedom of all, free- 


dom for all opinions and all convictions, for faith and for 
doubt. They would bring about a condition in which one 
could be an atheist without being treated as a scoundrel, or 
believe in God without being treated as a fool. There is 
another class called free thinkers who are neither thinkers 
nor free, and who are as intolerant and as sectarian as the 
adversaries against whom they contend with as much vio- 
lence as ignorance and maladroitness. 


Business and Gambling. | 


A letter is at hand from a distant subscriber chiding the 
Christian Register for not taking a courageous Christian point 
of view. He says: “For instance, some weeks ago you had 
a few words on the subject of ‘The Pit,’ by Ralph Norris. 
Surely, the whole course of the novel goes to prove that the 
work of the pit is nothing but gambling, that its influence is 
worse than poker, that the methods back of it are mean, and 
that the only honor in the whole business is the honor of 
thieves. What you hold up for admiration in the system are 
merely the conditions sive guibus non of the whole game. If 
people did not pay their debts and stand by each other as 
they do in the pit, there could be no pit. ‘The same honor 
obtains precisely among gamblers of every description. You 
can find it at Monte Carlo. Our whole nation is affected by 
this ideal of the pit and the stock exchange. We are a race 
of merciless gamblers; and many of our young men, instead 
of being drawn into productive occupations where honest 
work would tell, are seduced by the gambling ideal. Why 
does not the Christian Register point the finger of scorn at all 
such base ideals?’’ 

The Christian Register ‘does point the finger of scorn at 
all such base ideals; but it does not agree with our cor- 
respondent, who is a man of high intelligence and noble 
ideals, in regard to the conduct of business in this country. 
We believe that the indiscriminate denunciation of whole 
classes of our business men is one of the most irritating 
causes of unrest and social disorder in our time. It does 
more harm than ail the gambling at the various boards of 
trade. It excites class hatreds of a virulent kind, it makes 
those who are not successful jealous and suspicious of those 
who are, it gives ignorant and unscrupulous charlatans and 
demagogues weapons to use in their war upon society. 

The business transacted at the wool exchange, the cotton 
exchange, and the various grain and provision exchanges, 
however speculative it may be, is based upon that which 
is legitimate and necessary to the welfare of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. ‘The machinery of exchange is 
confessedly inadequate and defective; but it represents the 
best that has been, or can be at present, devised by the 
practical intelligence of business men. To produce, sell, 
buy, and distribute the products of such a country as ours 
involves operations both intricate and stupendous. If ‘ex- 
changes should cease to operate for one week, the business 
of the world would be at a standstill, panic would ensue, and 
in a few weeks famine would set in at the great centres of 
population. 

_ In just what proportion no one knows business is done for 
the benefit of the whole world. Upon this business, gam- 
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bling is grafted. It takes on large proportions because the 
transactions are so many and so numerous, the fluctuations so 
great, and the chances of gain and loss so evident. But this 
gambling is no more an essential part of the business than 
it is of a game of football between students of two univer- 
sities or the speed of a steamer. In proportion to the 
chances involved and the importance of the transaction 
there is vastly more betting in the smoking-room of a 
steamer than on the board of trade. Football is the cause 
of gambling; but gambling is not the incentive to play foot- 
ball, and is in no sense the essence of the game. The 
gambling at Monte Carlo is like the gambling on the board 
of trade; but the cases are not parallel, because at Monte 
Carlo no business is done, and nothing happens before or 
after the fall of a card or the turn of a wheel. At Monte 
Carlo, when the gambling stops, everything stops. But in 
the wheat pit of Chicago, when the gambling stops, an enor- 
mous legitimate business still goes on. Men will gamble on 
the next election in the city of New York, and gambling will, 
affect the issues of the election; but that is no reason why 
the election should be condemned or cease. 

*‘We are a race of merciless gamblers.” Our ancestors 
were merciless pirates. We bet now where they stole. 
They harried towns and cut throats and plundered for the 
same reason that some of our people speculate and gamble, 
to take a short cut to the “goods” they wanted, unhindered 
by scruples of conscience or regard for their fellow-men. 
The existence of towns filled with happy and prosperous 
people, together. with the treasure which had been accumu- 
lated by enterprise and industry, incited our sea-faring an- 
cestors to organize their plundering expeditions. But they 
were in no proper sense the cause of them. The causes lay 
back in human nature and habit, where are to be found in 
the American people the gambling instinct and the desire to 
make gain in the speediest way. The gambling habit is still 
strong upon us, but it is less common than it was within the 
memory of the older men and women of this generation. It 
is not forty years since Protestant churches in this country 
were furnished, and organs were bought, by the proceeds of 
gambling, in raffles publicly advertised and openly carried 
on. It is not half that time since the public lottery was 
made unlawful in the United States, and the income of many 
“ God-fearing”” people who managed lotteries was cut off. 
Public sentiment concerning gambling is slowly becoming 
sane and sound. The cure will come not with destroying 
the chances, but by taking away the desire to bet upon the 
chances. 


Animal and Human. 


The development theory has put the old distinction of 
angel and devil somewhat out of fashion. We are chary of 
acknowledging the existence of either class disassociated 
from the evolutionary process. We know there are beautiful 
souls and bad natures in the world; but, after all, they are 
just folks, somewhat above or below the average type, but 
only those exceptions that prove the rule. 

We can hardly now imagine beings who somewhere in the 
past were not prepared for what they have become by slow, 
long processes of change and growth. Even the highest 
ranks seem more intelligible to us through the application 
of a working theory that embraces the whole of life. We 
cannot imagine an angel that did not begin as we began. 
The new devil, too, alas! wears familiar features. He is un- 
developed, degenerate, debased, or brutalized man. ‘The 
material for him lies all about us. He is in the fibre, the 
blood, the bone of the creature we call human, though in 
fact he is not yet human, only becoming human. This very 
intimate devil so close to all of us, if he isn’t a part of our 
constitution, is nearly all we need to explain the evil of the 
world, apart from the inevitable decrees of nature. [rom 
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these we are learning to eliminate the old malignant principle 
that loved to inflict suffering and torture. 

So there is left to us as a workable field the beast and the 
human creature. We perceive in the beast the animal basis, 
the power of change and growth, the germs of the moral and 
spiritual nature, the vague and weak beginnings of thoughts, 
emotions, perceptions, that form the potential man of the 
future. Philosophers have tried to tell us just where that 
wonderful climb began from out the jungle of beastliness 
toward the uplands of the more human ideal. Still, we are 
lost in the darkness of the past when we attempt to penetrate 
the mystery. The age-long struggle is seen in its results, as 
the level slowly rises, and more and more the bright vision 
of the human victory shines upon the world,— the victory over 
savage instinct and mere brute strength, the effort to free 
man from the animal matrix, to shape and form him ina 
new likeness, to set him erect upon his feet, with face turned 
toward heaven and the stars, to awake in his dull and 
sluggish soul love and_ reverence, loyalty, honesty, and 
truth. 

The pathetic struggle still goes on, and must go on for 
ages. Still, man is but half human. The hairy savage 
creature with carnivorous teeth and cruel eyes is still his 
brother. There is constant watchfulness required lest he 
revert again to type, again lose the precious endowment 
of the human, and sink into beastliness. The tie is close 
between us and what we are pleased to call the lower orders 
of being. 

In becoming man, the race became human. A new order 
of being was instituted on the planet. We speak of the de- 
generacy of human nature; but it is not human nature that 
degenerates. It isthe being who grovels back to a low plane 
of beastliness, who loses partially or wholly, for the time 
being, his humanity, the dearly bought gift of ages of strug- 
gle, conflict, pain, and loss,— the long fight upward that has 
eliminated the civilized man from the savage. A compara- 
tively few ages, if we could compass them retrospectively, 
would carry us back to bushmen, cave-dwellers, tree-dwellers, 
our ancestors, to that mysterious point in the primitive world 
where a new order of perception, a new kind of emulation 
arose, where the first feeble steps were taken in the path 
of humanity, with all its sacred and glorious implications. 

The upward push from the low ground of animality 
toward human conditions is the hope of the race. The 
conquests already made are not greater than those to be 
made. Imperfect, unequally developed, stunted and blighted 
beings still inhabit that slough. The old doctrine 
of total depravity has lost its force. The animal is not 
depraved. It may be cruel and ravening, but no sin at- 
taches to its deeds. 
wicked because he sins against the light. The cannibal who 
has always eaten his brother in compliance with national 
custom is just where nature has brought him in the slow 
order of development. He may be estimable and good by 
the cannibal standard. Only when the human being falls 
knowingly into animalism, when the beast gets the upper 
hand, is he depraved. This is the real fall of man. Thus 
he eats the forbidden fruit of the lower nature from which, 
perhaps, he once was weaned, and has defied: the holy of 
holies, his own humanity. The old theological fall was 
something external: it was an act of disobedience, in some 

. sense ceremonial. God is pictured as treating his little new- 

made creatures as children. ‘The fall in this new sense is 
otherwise frightful than any such temptation by a serpent 
devil. It has depths of depravity and guilt that no mere 
yielding to an outside influence, however powerful, can re- 
veal. The devil is in the nerves, the blood, the tissues, and 
cells of the brain. He is at home inthe man. He has de- 
throned the master of the house, and rules in his stead. . 

The old bargain of the folk-stories, where the man prom- 
ises to yield his soul to the fiend at death in return for some 
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material benefit, is without meaning. The indulgence of 
base instincts is the only inferno we can understand ; and 
we know not how the delivery of the goods can be delayed. 
The fall from humanity is the only fall from grace, and 
Dante’s dread circles may easily be found in this world. 

Redemption is the power to again come up to the human 
standard with all the noble implications of the word. The 
fall is not irrevocable, we believe; but recovery is painful and 
long. The struggle is a real travail of the soul. It is per- 
sonal, intimate, not to be relieved by any vicarious influence. 
The spirit of God is the helper in the conflict; and oft-times 
the power of love and helpfulness in the heart of brother- 
man comes to the rescue. 


American (Unitarian Association. 


Concerning Appropriations. 


Among the many factors entering into the problem which 
is presented to the directors of the Association when a so- 
ciety asks from it financial assistance, these three are always 
present: the need of the struggling society; the consider- 
able number of other societies throughout the land which, 
being weak, need aid, or which, being unformed, could be 
created by our assistance; and the amount of money in the 
treasury. Not infrequently the society applying for aid is 
well informed concerning the first of these factors only. 
And so, if an application is refused, or the grant made is 
smaller than the amount asked for, a feeling may be aroused 
that the board has not really understood the need or has 
been unsympathetic in its treatment of the petitioners. 
Especially is this liable to be the case when the board de- 
cides to diminish or discontinue an appropriation which has 
been given for several successive years. 

If the facts known to such disappointed societies and 

not ignored by the directors were all that had to be con- 
sidered, our decisions could be more easily made, and the 
money be given freely and ‘no questions asked.” But the 
directors are held in check by a kaowledge of the other two 
important factors, which is in the one case weighty with re- 
sponsibilities, and in the other perplexing. They must en- 
deavor to meet, not one opportunity, but many, as wisely and 
as generously as they can by means of a sum of money 
which at the best is too small. The generosity of our con- 
tributors is great, but the calls upon our treasury are greater. 
Hence an increasing struggle on the part of our directors 
to make money do more than it can has much to do with 
the answers we are obliged to make to one or another so- 
ciety. 
' Stated in brief, the average form of the problem is this: 
the enfeebled society in blank asks for three hundred dol- 
lars, in order to maintain a resident minister. The church 
in the thriving university town of Fair Oaks believes that 
it cannot do its work without a thousand dollars from the 
Association, The newly founded society in a great Western 
city has at present no wealthy members, and seeks aid to the 
amount of seven hundred dollars. To meet this demand 
for two thousand dollars, the treasury contains twelve hun- 
dred dollars. 

This problem is not easily solved. I venture to believe 
that not a single, fair-minded member of any one of such 
three societies, if he were to sit in our board and hear the 
three cases fully stated, would then deliberately and with a 
clear conscience vote that, whatever happens to the other 
two applicants, his own society should be given all it asked. 

What the officers of the Association try to do is to find 
out which of the three needs is the greatest, and which the - 
next in intensity. We endeavor to discover in one or an- 
other case some other solution of its difficulty than that of | 


rer 


a grant of money. One society by changing its hour of ser- 


_ vice can accept the leadership of a neighboring instead of a 


resident minister, and so withdraw its request for aid. An- 
other can content itself with a less expensive choir than the 
one it could under happier circumstances enjoy. A third, 
perhaps, must actually receive all it requests, or else cease 
its work. ‘ 

We all should love our cause at large as well as our indi- 
vidual church. On that far-seeing principle it may always 
be justly assumed that the directors of the Association have 
not hoarded or squandered the money they withhold from 
a society which explained its troubles to a field secretary of 
that organization, but that they have placed it where their 
fallible judgment impels them to think it will do the most 
for the uplifting of the world. 

CuHar.es E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


EVENTS are apparently marching to a crisis with unex- 
pected rapidity in the Balkan peninsula. It was announced 
by the Russian minister of foreign affairs in an official 
communication to the French government on Thursday of 
last week that Russia had received from all the European 
powers a formal expression of adherence to the joint note to 


_ Turkey on the subject of reforms in her three vilayets. In 


order to spare the susceptibilities of the Ottoman govern- 


-ment, the joint Austro-Hungarian note, embodying the sug- 


gestions for these reforms, will not mention specifically 
Macedonia, the’ centre of the agitation, which has caused 
a partial mobilization of troops by Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. It was the plan of the Russian 
foreign office to present the note to the porte at the end of 
last week. It is altogether unlikely that Turkey will reply 
to it for some time yet. It appears equally unlikely that the 
powers will accomplish their main object in the formulation 
of the note—the suppression of the agitation in Macedo- 
nia — because the scheme of reform presented to Turkey is 
hardly comprehensive enough to satisfy the Macedonians, 
who have been living under a reign of terror for many years 


past. 
a 


THE situation in the near East, in which Russia is playing 
the leading réle, is especially interesting to Great Britain 
because of another complication that has arisen in the mid- 
dle East, and threatens to embroil Russia and England in a 
serious diplomatic conflict. Following upon a dispute be- 
tween Persiaand Afghanistan concerning certain water rights 
in the frontier country between the two States, Great Britain 
has announced to the shah of Persia that the subject in con- 
troversy must be submitted to a commission under British 
influences. This action Great Britain took in accordance 
with the provisions of the Anglo-Persian treaty of 1857. It 
is said that Persia has objected strongly to the suggestion 
made by Lord Curzon, the viceroy of India, and that the 
shah’s attitude is the outcome of Russian diplomatic activi- 
ties in Teheran. There are indications that Russia is dis- 
posed. to bring the long-contested question of “influence” 
in Persia and Afghanistan to an immediate test in the pend- 
ing controversy, and the Indian government is said to be 
making military preparations to deal with eventualities. 


se 


- Aw extraordinary situation has- arisen in Delaware, where 
the State legislature has been in continuous session in an at- 


_ tempt to elect two United States senators in order to give 
that State the representation in the senior body of the fed- 

eral legislature, which it now lacks. J. Edward Addicks, 
who is in control of the Union faction of the Republican 
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party of that State, announced some time ago that, in order 
to break the existing deadlock and enable the legislature to 
elect United States senators, he was willing to withdraw 
his candidacy for senatorial honors on certain conditions. 
Despite this announcement Mr. Addicks is still a candidate. 
The deadlock continues, and the indications are that it will 
continue indefinitely unless the unexpected happens. As 
matters stand now, the Union Republicans control twenty- 
two votes out of the entire Republican strength of thirty-one 
in the Assembly. At the beginning of last week Mr. Ad- 
dicks intimated to the “ bolters ’’ — who, by the way, consti- 
tute the regular Republican organization — that the Union 
Republicans would permit no dictation, and that opposition 
to their candidate would be met with political vengeance in 
the future. In the meanwhile Delaware continues without 


representation in the United States Senate. 


& 


GEORGE Bruce CorTELyou, the newly appointed Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce and Labor, whose 
nomination the Senate confirmed at the beginning of last 
week, attended the meeting of the cabinet on last Fri- 
day for the first time. His entrance into office marked the 
establishment of a new department in the executive branch 
of the government, a branch which has been called into ex- 
istence bya constantly growing problem of administration, 
the outcome of the widely diversified and complicated com- 
mercial interests of the country. Mr. Cortelyou is one of 
the most widely known public men in the United States. 
He was appointed executive clerk and confidential stenog- 
rapher to President Clevelend in 1895, and served President 
McKinley in the same capacity until 1898, when he became 
assistant secretary to the President. Later, on the retire- 
ment of John Addison Porter, Mr. Cortelyou succeeded him 
as secretary to the President. He continued to serve in the 
same office under President Roosevelt until he was appointed 
to the new cabinet position. 


& 


Pitcrims from all parts of Christendom attended the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the election 
of Leo XIII. to the pontificate at the Vatican. On Friday 
of last week the culminating event of the jubilee took place 
in St. Peter’s. Pope Leo was carried in the Sedia Gestatoria 
to the Hall of Beatification above the portico of St. Peter’s. 
Here the aged pontiff, upon whose head the weight of 
nearly ninety-three years rests lightly, received the pilgrims 
and accepted valuable gifts, including a gold tiara, the 
present of the Catholic world, which is said to have cost 
$25,000. Both in his progress to the Hall of Beatification 
and on his return the pontiff was greeted with loud cries of 
‘Long live the Pope!” The attitude of the assemblage of 
nearly 15,000 persons left no doubt as to its feeling of 
loyalty to the extraordinary man who has been such a prom- 
inent and picturesque figure in the world for the past 
quarter of a century. Incidentally, Pope Leo’s triumphal 
appearance furnished an effective reply to the reports that 
the weakness of old age was overcoming him, and that he 
would be unable to participate publicly in the cermonial 
of the jubilee. 

we 


Ir is rare, indeed, that an emperor joins in a controversy 
upon doctrinal matters in the public press. But the versa- 
tile William II. of Germany has joined in just such a dis- 
cussion. Recently a warm debate has been precipitated in 
Germany on the subject of the Hebrew religion. Address- 
ing himself to the theories of Prof, Delitzsch, one of the con- 
troversialists who has laid himself open to the accusation of 
unorthodoxy, the emperor has written a signed letter to a 
Leipzig weekly publication in which he defines his own 
views on the deity and religion. ‘I believe in the one and 
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only God,” says the emperor. “We may need a form in 
order to teach his existence, especially for our children. 
This form has hitherto been the Old Testament. The pres- 
ent version of this will be positively and substantially modi- 
fied under the influence of research through inscriptions and 
excavation. That does not matter. Neither does it matter 
that much of the nimbus of the chosen people will thereby 
disappear. ‘The kernel of the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment will remain always the same,— God and his works. 
Religion has never been the result of science, but the pour- 
ing out of the heart and being of man from intercourse with 
God.” 
Cd 


It is apparent that Mr. Chamberlain, the British secretary 
for the colonies, has been deeply impressed by his observa- 
tions in British South Africa during his recent tour of the 
Transvaal and the Orange colony, which he terminated re- 
cently with his return to Cape Town. In response to an 
enthusiastic reception which he received in the capital of 
Cape Colony, Mr. Chamberlain appealed for the union of the 
races, but admitted that since his arrival in Cape Colony he 
had become less hopeful of immediate satisfactory results 
from his visit. Mr. Chamberlain told his hearers that he 
had come to the conclusion that the antagonism between the 
two races, British and Boer, had become chronic, that rebel- 
lion was exalted into heroism, and loyalty was discounte- 
nanced and ostracized. He was especially struck by the fact 
that even the pulpit had joined in the progaganda tending 
to intensify the separation of the races. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
travels through South Africa have attracted constant and 
lively interest in Great Britain. In his absence the colonial 
secretary has been perhaps the most prominent personage 
in the empire, with the possible exception of Lord Curzon, 
the viceroy of India. 


Brevitices. 


An orthodox minister, looking over a Unitarian -hymn- 
book, said, ‘‘ We all have the same religion when we sing.” 


Swedenborg was born Jan. 29, 1688, and died March 29, 
1772. He lived and died in the calm confidence that what 
he had written was the truth. 


When Abou Ben Adhem appears on the title-page of a 
Presbyterian paper of the South, one must admit that Leigh 
Hunt was a missionary of no mean capacity for service. 


Said a layman versed in the methods of the board of 
trade: 
constitution. But I don’t want a man for my minister that 
it was left out of.” 


Dr. Hale has in a very dignified manner refrained from all 
discussion of the attack made by the Ziving Church upon 
the Episcopalians of Massachusetts, in connection with the 
memorial of Phillips Brooks at Trinity. Church in Boston. 
The notice of the affair which appeared last week on the 
page opposite his department of “ Good News” was printed 
without his knowledge. 


A correspondent who has good reason to cherish the name 
_ and fame of Chief Justice Shaw of Massachusetts calls at- 
tention to the fact that his name is not commonly mentioned 


among the great jurists and lawyers who in the middle of © 


the last century were Unitarians. His name is held in high 
esteem in Massachusetts, but Unitarians in other parts of 
the country naturally mention those who are especially fa- 
mous in their locality. 


We have received a curious circular from India from a 
man who claims to be the true Messiah. He not only as- 
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serts his own claims, but also denounces another man who, 
he says, claims to be the Lord from heaven. He warns this 
new pretender that he will perish if he does not withdraw 
his claim, and he proposes to test their respective claims by 
a curious ordeal. The one who dies first shall be accounted 
an impostor. The one who survives will be the true Mes- 
siah, Meanwhile-the author of this circular will pray 
against his audacious rival. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Hysterics, 


70 the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It is easy to be hysterical, and Dr. Hale’s communion has 
given a new opportunity; but some of us are old enough to 
recall an instance that ought to calm the nerves. When the 
revision of the Bible commenced at Westminster Abbey, 
fifteen hundred English clergymen signed a remonstrance 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury; and he replied that there 
was no ground for objection to be found in the standards 
of the Church of England. An EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Alaska Boundary: A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your “Current Topics” of January 29, referring to 
the recent draft treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States for the settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute, 
you say that “Great Britain has finally accepted the ju- 
dicial method of adjusting the controversy,” as proposed by 
the American members of the Joint High Commission three 
years ago. The implication is, of course, that the United 
States had been urging, while Great Britain had until now 
been resisting, the judicial method. 

Canadians have grown so accustomed to misrepresenta- 
tions of this sort in the press of the United States that we 
have ceased to be surprised at them; but the Register is 
usually so well informed, so careful, so unprejudiced, and so 
truthful a journal that one was hardly prepared to find it 
helping to circulate them. 

There are several errors in your statement. First, the 
American members of the Joint High Commission never 
proposed, nor has the United States government nor any ~ 
one on its behalf ever proposed, a judicial method of settling 
the dispute ; secondly, Great Britain has never refused to ac- 
cept a judicial method; thirdly, both Great Britain and 
Canada, feeling absolute confidence in the justice of their 


‘claims, have from the very first urged the reference of the 


whole matter to an impartial tribunal; fourthly, the United 
States has from the very first refused, and still refuses, to 
accept an impartial tribunal of arbitration; and, fifthly, the 
tribunal now accepted by Great Britain at the suggestion of 
the United States is not an impartial tribunal, but is in its 
composition unduly favorable to the United States, and its 
acceptance by Great Britain is simply another evidence of 
her magnanimous friendship for the republic. 


“ALBERT HorTOon. 
TORONTO. i 


Above are printed the opening paragraphs of a long letter. 
In general, a correction- ought not to be longer than the 
original statement. We think we do no injustice in this case 
by printing the corrections without giving the reasons. In 
our ‘‘Current Topics”’ we try to give the facts as they are 
on many subjects which, with the space at our disposal, we 
cannot open for general discussion, [Eprror.] — 


s 
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Henry W. Longfellow. 
_ Fes, 27, 1807. 


BY SARAH WARNER BROOKS, -. 


Let carping critics have their little say, 
_ Fame knows her silent singers,— “ Art is long.” 
Fresh laurels on thy wintry grave we lay. 

Sleep well, and live forever in thy song ! 


Our Lady of Candelaria. 


BY REV. E, P, HERRICK, 


Twelve miles to the west of Matanzas rises a whale-backed 
mountain, “ El] Pan.” It is a conspicuous landmark, seen 
from afar as one nears the Cuban coast. Almost under the 
shadow of it nestles the little village of Ceiba Mocha, its 
humble homes embowered in banana groves, from the centre 
of which rises the tower of the old church, whose sweet-toned 
bells wake the echoes of the hills. 

Life here is usually monotonous and prosaic. But in the 
opening days of February there is a change. The little vil- 
lage takes on new activity: elaborate preparations are made 
for the reception of the many visitors who will come to the 
yearly festival; for is not the church dedicated to ‘“‘ Nuestra 
Sefiora de Candelaria”? And will she not bestow special 
favor on those who pay their vows before her statue, which, 


' richly dressed, graces a prominent place in the church? 


_ trinkets and gewgaws. 


‘ 


: 
y 


% 


So triumphal arches are built of bamboo and palms, and 
the lone star flags are flung to the breeze. Flaming ad- 
vertisements are sent far and near. 

The three days’ feast is to commemorate the so-called 
appearance of the Virgin at Candelaria, the name of the spot 
in the far-away Canaries, this ranking with that of the 
Lourdes in France or Montserrate in Asturia. All who 
come from the Canary Islands are called “ Isleiios” (Island- 
ers). Such is the resident priest of the Ceiba parish, and the 
church he serves is under the patronage of “ Our Lady of 
Candelaria.”’ Three other Virgins, said to have appeared in 


as many places here, are rival claimants for the devotion of 


the Cubans. The day was all that could be desired, the 
heat of the sun tempered by breezes producing an ideal 
temperature. 

The crowded excursion trains brought the devout pilgrims 
and busy sight-seers, who scatter through the streets of the 
little town. Many pour in from the surrounding country in 
picturesque costumes, the most of them bearing candles as 
votive offerings. The gathering seemed to be a cross be- 
tween a colored camp meeting and an Irish fair. Every- 
thing, from silver charms to roasted peanuts, was for sale. All 
classes in the crowded streets of the little sleepy town seem 
bent on one of three things,— sight-seeing, personal gain, or 
the fulfilment of religious vows. 

The archbishop has sent hither his indulgence printed on 
cheap paper beneath a picture of the Virgin and Child ap- 
pearing to the startled natives on that memorable day. His 
Excellency gives two hundred and forty days of “ Indul- 
gence” to all the faithful who will pray before the Virgin’s 
shrine and do acts of love to God. 

We leave the temporary station with the eager throngs. 
Every shade of color is represented,— negroes from the coast 
of Guinea and Mongolians from the Land of Sinnim. We 
pass the Campo Santo, its tombs and walls whitewashed 

for the occasion, though they did not conceal the place where 
those who failed to pay their grave rent are thrown. The 
streets were lined with venders of eatables and drinkables, 
i Dance halls and saloons are in full 
A “ merry- 


blast. Water is scarcer than wine and liquor. 


go-round” is located by the side of the church; and the 
_ music of the string band, aiding the gorgeously robed priests 


» i 
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in the celebration of the mass, blends with the notes of the 
affair which sent its shouting customers around the circle on 
their wooden horses. 

Yonder goes a woman with dishevelled hair, holding a 
lighted candle in her hand. She is walking half a mile on 
her knees to the church, to pay a vow made to the Virgin. 
The sharp stones cut her limbs, but she minds it not; for 
will she not receive the blessing of ‘“‘ La Virgen Santissima ” ? 
A long line of pilgrims file up the church aisles, bearing 
candles to Jay on the altar of the Virgin, two or three feet in 
length. I noticed that they were quickly removed by the 
acolytes, and piled up to be sold later for the benefit of the 
priests. Surely, the whole affair is profitable for the railroads 
and for the ecclesiastics. Walking upon their knees come 
the devotees, one after another, to burn a candle before the 
Virgin’s shrine and kiss the altar cloth. All seem deeply 
devotional and dead in earnest. The young priest, with 
much of gesticulation and forced intensity, tells of the glory 
of the Virgin Mother, whose miraculous appearances call for 
the devotion of the faithful, mixed with fierce attacks on 


‘Luther and the heretical teachers who in Cuba to-day dis- 


seminate their doctrines to the injury of what he called the 
Church of Christ. He led them to the feet of ‘‘ The Queen 
of Heaven,” and left them there. 

Outside the landscape was bathed in the splendors of a 
matchless Cuban winter’s day, Sunshine dropped from the 
azure skies. Soft breezes blew from the sea, caressing the 
fronds of the banana groves. The skies smiled upon the 
pilgrims as they met to honor “ Our Lady,” and enjoy what 
to many of the country folk was the one diversion of the 
year. Silver offerings of that which had been granted 
in answer to prayer were given to the church,—a hand 
or a foot from those who had received healing of these 
members, a silver horse from one whose animal. had been 
spared, a silver pig from one the rest of whose herd had 
been saved from disease in answer to prayer to the Ever- 
blessed Mary. Many vows were made for the year to come 
and many paid during the three days commemorating the 
apparition on that far-away island. . 

We turned our backs upon the busy streets, filled with the 
cries of hawkers of relics of the saints or of more terrestrial 
things, in a pensive mood. And, as the pealing of the bells 
in the old church tower grew fainter in the distance, we felt 
thankful that we came from a land where such gatherings as 
these are unknown. 

MATANZAS. 


As Others see Us. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


The same day brought to me, not long since, two books 
pleasantly related to each other, complementing each other 
in a certain manner and degree. One was Mr. Ernest Ab- 
bott’s ‘‘ Religious Life in America,’ which I can heartily 
commend to those who have not yet read it: the other was 
M. Henry Bargy’s “La Religion dans la Société aux 
Etats-Unis.” For Unitarians Mr. Abbott’s is perhaps the 
better book, because it hardly mentions them, while in M. 
Bargy’s estimate they occupy a large and exalted place. 
But this is partly because Mr. Abbott’s tour of observation 
covered only eighteen States, among which New York and 
those of New England were not included. In Chicago, 
where he would have found Lloyd Jones a figure inviting 
one of his vivid personal characterizations, he confines him- 
self almost exclusively to that astounding climax of sordid 
and vulgar impudence realized in the man Dowie, promoter 
of the “ Christian Catholic Church in Zion.” Mr, Abbott's 
book is vivid, impressionist, individual in its method, reveal- 
ing many things that are deplorable, but not pessimistic as a 
whole. It abounds in instances of vital personality, which, 
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though exceptional, must be indicative of many others of like 
character. Widely as the manner of his book differs from 
that of M. Bargy, it presents points of resemblance with it 
and confirms it in some notable particulars. 

Presented as a history and as a view of religion as it 
exists in America, M. Bargy’s book is actually more the 
picture of an ideal condition than the exhibition of an ac- 
complished fact. It would be delightful to accept his view 
as a just one, but hardly are we permitted to do so by the 
inexorable facts. From start to finish he is too genial in his 
adumbration of the outlines of our religious history. The 
most we can permit ourselves is to believe that the ten- 
dencies and effects which he ascribes to us have had, and 
have, a real existence in our experience, but a much more 
partial and contracted one than he conceives. Beginning 
with the Massachusetts settlements, he finds them dominated 
by a social instinct, also by a positive instinct; and these two 
instincts, becoming with the course of time more conscious 
and deliberate and purposeful, he finds explanatory of the 
main effect of the entire course of American religion. He 
insists on the existence of such a religion, transcending all 
the differences of the particular sects, which are more neigh- 
borly among themselves than with the mother churches in 
Europe, and have more in common with each other than 
churches of the same name have in their original seats. 

When it is said that American religion is social, what is 
meant is that it cares more for society than for the in- 
dividual: when it is said that it is positive, what is meant is 
that it cares more for this life than for another. The two 
characteristics are mutually excitant: the more social the 
spirit, the more positive, and the more positive, the more 
social. Considerable abatement must be made from some 
of these discriminations, as where we read that the Puritan 
religion was in no sense theological. That the Puritan per- 
secutions were always measures of political and public safety 
is a too sweeping generalization. How the social and posi- 
tive instincts developed into a social and positive spirit is 
explained in a succession of interesting chapters, which bring 
us to the “ Mystique Practique” of Emerson and “Le 
Solidarisme de Channing,” which chapters will probably be 
for the Unitarian reader the most interesting in the book. 
In the chapters on Catholicism quite too much is made of 
Hecker and Brownson. Doubtless the effect of America on 
Catholicism is something remarkable, but the little finger of 
the pope is still thicker than the thigh of Americanism for 
the Catholic priest. There is much truth, but more exag- 
geration, in a chapter on “the twilight of dogma.” The 
Ethical Culturists will be surprised to find how large they 
bulk in transatlantic eyes, and the Jews at the measure of 
Christianity assigned to them. ‘This last particular is inci- 
dental to a section on “ Religious Peace through Christian 
Positivism.” Other chapters of this section describe the 
co-operation of the churches and the liberality of Biblical 
interpretation. At every point the facts built upon are 
insufficient for the superstructure. The first New York 
State Conference of Religion is made to bear a weight quite 
disproportionate, and distance lends enchantment to many 
other events and to some persons. 

Naturally, the simplicity of Channing’s character and mes- 
sage make mistake or.exaggeration in his case almost impos- 
sible. It is very interesting to meet his well-known phrases 
wearing a French mask and to see how little it disguises 
them. The motto of Channing’s chapter is taken from the 
familiar story of his father’s pseudo-interest in a terrible ser- 
mon: “Non, mon pére ne croit pas A ce qu’on a dit.” 
Here, we are assured, is the key of all his mature thinking, 
the essence of which was that he must be indifferent to all 
ideas which he could not realize in action. His instincts 
prepared him for the apostolate of a religion without dogma. 
He defined Unitarianism as a religion which refused to de- 
fine itself. There is brief but excellent account of his 
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opinions concerning the Bible, Jesus, and other subjects of 
high rank. The religious instinct with Channing reverses 
the sectarian spirit, and Christianity was for him the spirit of 
fraternity. His religion-was philanthropy, its doctrine less 


‘that of theology than that of social science. Religion was 


for him a habit of all the faculties and interests of a human 
being. Only from the perfection of men could come the 
perfection of society. According to the canons of M. Bar- 
gy’s discrimination, Channing was more positivist than social- 
ist. The values of this present life increasingly engaged 
him, but he had no inclination to sacrifice the individual to 
society. Society was for him only an aggregation of indi- 
viduals, and the measure of its excellence was the excellence 
of the individuals composing it. From that very word, 
“composing,”’ we may, perhaps, learn that it is something 
more than a mere aggregation. It does not seem to me that 
M. Bargy is right in making the social interests of Chan- 
ning coincide with the decade 1820-30. They certainly 
had their fullest expression in the next decade, or, to speak 
more strictly, in the period from 1831 to 1842,—from his 
return fiom the West Indies in the former year to his death 
in the latter. But there was no schism in his experience, 
and there was no fruit of his maturest power of which we do 
not find the blossom in the bleak spring-time of his steadily 
advancing life. 


The Influence of Plato. 


It was the fashion, not so long ago, to say that we were 
indebted to the Greeks for almost everything, except re- — 
ligion; but much of our religion also, I venture to say, 
comes from them, and we have more in common with them 
than with any other people. The late Mr. J. R. Green (the 
historian) confessed that he felt nearer to the age of Pericles 
than to that of Dunstan. The reason is that we have in- 
herited a large part of our religion from the Greeks: this 
is admitted by Catholics (who do not call it religion), if it 
is ignored or denied by evangelicals and insufficiently ap- 
preciated by liberal Christians. Mr. W. S. Lilly states the 
Catholic view thus : — 

“The ethical precepts of Christianity are independent of 
its mysteries. As a matter of fact, they have been largely 
derived from non-Christian sources. Jesus Christ left no 
code of ethics.... And when, in the expanding Christian 


society, the need arose for a scientific synthesis, recourse -’ 


was had to the great philosophers of Greece: to Aristotle 
and Plato; to the Stoics and the Epicureans. It is to the in- 
exhaustible fountain of wisdom opened by Hellenic thought 
that we owe the clearness, the precision, the wealth of | 
psychological analysis which characterize the ethical 
teaching of the great medieval schoolmen and their modern 
continuators.” 

It would be comparatively easy to add other testimonies 
to the abiding influence of Plato and the Stoics which go to 
prove that even those who have not themselves been to the 
fountain have at least drunk of the stream; but it is neces- 
sary to bring these random notes to an end, for the subject 
broadens as I proceed, and I cannot do better than give 
as a final example a passage from Martineau’s essay, “A 
Plea for Biblical Studies and Something More,” quoted by 
Dr. Drummond in the “ Life and Letters ” : — 

‘«{ well remember (perhaps it is only a personal confes- 
sion which I make) the half guilty feeling, with which in 
young and fervent days, I found myself surprised into pas- 
sionate admiration of the story of Socrates, and taken cap- 
tive by words that seemed to me of unspeakable religious 
depth in Plato, or even in Cicero or Seneca. I accused my- 
self of an unchristian perversity—a want of evangelical 
simplicity and humbleness—because often Greek and — 
Roman history stirred the tides within me more than the 


> 
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image of Galilean apostles; because the struggle for Hel- 


lenic freedom appeared more sacred than the conquest of 
-idolatrous Canaan, and Leonidas nobler than Gideon ; be- 


cause, read what I might in favor of a general resurrection 
in the body, the Phzedon tempted me to hope*rather for 
the immortality of the soul.” 

During the early Christian centuries in many cases some- 


_ thing like an adequate recognition existed of the splendid 


contributions made to both religion and ethics by the 
teachers of the ancient world before Christ; but, generally 
speaking, since the Reformation and amongst the evangeli- 
cals more particularly they have not received anything like 
their due. Now that we are freeing ourselves from the con- 


tracted ideas of an uncultured Protestantism, and are evolving 


a Christianity which, to use Theodore’s Parker’s description, 
is neither Catholic nor Protestant, we find to our delight how 
much we have in common with Plato and the Stoics per- 
haps, indeed, because they have been our unacknowledged 
teachers all the time.— Walter Lioyd, in the Inquirer. 


The Eternal Truth. 


We do not all see alike: beliefs are many, creeds are 
varied ; but of this we can be absolutely sure,— that amid all 
the mutations of human thought and belief the eternal facts 
remain the same, unchanged and unchangeable. And if the 
particular faith of any man lead him to know the Eternal 
and to walk humbly with him, if it lead him to possess the 
spirit of tne Christ, to do justly, to love mercy, then the end 
for which he reads and thinks, for which he goes to church 
and listens to sermons, is accomplished ; for is it not true that 
the end and aim of all religion is the perfecting of character? 
William D. Little. 


A Unitarian Twentieth-century Fund. 


BY REV. HENRY D. STEVENS. 


I have seen no public proposition or appeal as yet for the 
Unitarian churches of this country to raise a twentieth 
century fund. This seems a strange silence and inexpli- 
cable omission on the part of the liberal faith when a very 
general and inspiring movement at the opening of the new 
century is taking place. Nearly all the great (and some of 
the small) Protestant churches of the United States have 
been at work during recent years raising large century funds 
with which to pay off indebtedness, to carry out more com- 
pletely the plans and missions already undertaken, or to 
inaugurate new work. 

The Methodist Church leads the list with a twentieth- 
century thank-offering of $20,000,000, divided as follows: 
colleges and church schools of all kinds, $3,150,000; debts 
on church property, $9,500,000; philanthropies and chari- 
ties, $2,500,000; permanent fund, $600,000. The estimated 
annual current expenses and gifts of this Church is also 
twenty millions of dollars a-year, and this amount was raised 
each year as usual while the canvass was going on. The 
Baptists have raised $1,000,000, and this without special 
effort, while others have raised large funds for definite lines 
of work. Among the smaller denominations the Universal- 
ists have carried out a noble effort in raising $100,000. 
This was done in a little over one year devoted to the can- 
vassing, and in which less than one-half of the 700 or more 
churches contributed to the average amount of $300 each. 
The canvass was very democratic, the largest single sum 
given was $1,000, and the cost of the work was not over 6 
per cent. of the amount raised. 

Now it would seem as if the mere statement of what has 
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been done by these religious bodies, and of other equally 
creditable efforts, ought to arouse our Unitarian people to a 
desire and determination to do something equally worth our: 
doing and which might serve as a source of strength and 
help and inspiration for many years to come. We claim to 

be pioneers in all humanitarian work and in educational 

ideals, to stand as the advance-guard in religious thought 
and as the advocates of a more rational theology. But what 
are we doing practically to demonstrate this claim and to 

put our ideals into working, concrete form? It would seem 

as if we were dormaptly satisfied with our present situation 

or frigidly indifferent to the greatness of our opening oppor- 
tunities. We should in truth have been among the very first 
to have caught the contagion of this new century epoch and 

to have been fired with enthusiasm at the possibilities of this 

unique point of departure. If we do not wish to become im- 

itators, then we must become originators. It is not too late, 

however, now to retrieve the lost time and to recover the re. 

treating opportunity, if we will earnestly and unitedly set 

ourselves to work to do something large and generous. 

We have been assured by wise and practical men that it is 
easier to do a large thing than it is to do a small thing; 
that is, in philanthropic and educational work and in all 
matters appealing to the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of the 
people. Now, if this be true, then we ought not to be con- 
tenting ourselves with raising our paltry annual missionary 
fund of $50,000 or $60,000, but should undertake the rais- 
ing of a fund somewhat commensurate with our intelligence, 
generosity, and wealth as a religious people, for the carrying 
on of our proper work in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. A late statement by President Samuel A. Eliot of 
the A. U. A. in the Christian Register assumes as true be- 
yond doubt (and Dr. Savage and other Unitarian leaders 
have made the same statement) that the Unitarian people of 
this country are freely and nobly generous toward every 
good cause, and hence do not make a creditable showing in 
their definite denominational gifts. Is it not possible that 
these large-hearted and wealthy Unitarians (and all others ad- 
dicted to the same humanitarian impulses) can be brought 
to change their financial habits in this respect for a special 
object of great importance to every Unitarian believer? In 
other words, can they not be induced to pool their benevo- 
lences and concentrate their generosity upon raising a Uni- 
tarian twentieth century fund of $250,000? This would 
be a project sufficiently large and constructive to appeal to 
the pride, the interest, and the enthusiasm of each Unitarian 
man, woman, and youth in our whole land, and would, I 
believe, concentrate and unite the educational and mission- 
ary efforts of our people upon one definite, practical, once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity to do a hard, generous, and self-sacri- 
ficing thing, worthy of our Unitarian faith. 

How this work should be done would require careful fore- 
thought and preparation, accompanied by a persistent and 
patient carrying out of the details of execution. But we 
have the men to do this work, if only once they so decide. 
We have large-minded, practical laymen who might lend 
their help in this grand task as their personal contribution 
to the rational religion of the new century. Then we have 
our present executive and missionary officers of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to present the needs and claims 
of this work to our four hundred and fifty Unitarian churches, 
speaking from every pulpit, inspiring the ministers and 
people, organizing ways and means, and by all legitimate 
methods seek to raise Unitarian enthusiasm to the nearest 
approach to a white heat it has ever known. The whole 
ground should be gone over very thoroughly, not a stone left 
unturned. The typical Unitarian tendency to underestimate 
the value and help of small gifts and sums should be side- 
tracked for good, and an effort be made to learn the lesson 
the Methodists and Baptists should have taught us long ago; 
namely, the high aggregate value of small contributions com- 
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ing from a great many people. Churches, missions, Sunday- 
schools, the young people’s organizations, Unity Circles, 
colleges, and schools, local and State conferences, Unita- 
rian clubs, the Women’s Alliances, and all single and isolated 
Unitarians who can be reached should become interested 
and active workers in and contributors to this national and 
century cause. Vot a single Unitarian should be allowed to 
escape from making some kind of a worthy contribution. 

Our people are more numerous than statistics show, and 
they are not poor. On the contrary they rank among the 
wealthiest, but church by church we fall far below them in 
church contributions. Unitarians, as a rule, are generous 
givers; but their benevolences and bequests are assigned to 
libraries, hospitals, colleges, and schools rather than to 
strictly religious causes and Unitarian propaganda. It 
would seem as if a campaign of Unitarian information and 
enlightenment and missionary effort might be devised, so 
definite, practical, and fruitful of immediate good results 
that it would commend itself at once, and would obtain the 
personal indorsement and receive the financial support and 
the enthusiastie efforts of our Unitarian laymen and women, 
and indeed of all who would be glad to see liberal religious 
ideas more widely spread and more deeply implanted. 
There are hundreds of small and growing cities in the 
Middle West and in the Mississippi Valley which are 
urgently needing the preaching of the Unitarian gospel and 
where Unitarian churches could be established by the score ; 
but the funds are not in hand for doing this special line of 
missionary work. And, when the Congregationalists admit 
that four-fifths of their churches are of home missionary 
origin, and the Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Episcopalians confess to even a larger proportion due to this 
same cause, then we Unitarians must begin to see how blind, 
dilatory, and neglectful we have been in making a wise use 
of our missionary opportunities on the virgin soil of the new 
West. We need a large fund, therefore, for the wider spread- 
ing and popularizing of our principles, truths, and sentiments 
by missionary preaching, by the planting of new churches, 
by the press, and in literature. Our sermons, tracts, and 
many excellent books should be multiplied tenfold, our theo- 
logical students helped, preparatory schools established, and 
Sunday-school text-books published. There should be a 
large use made of the facilities of the secular press, and 
the weekly newspapers supplied with a column of liberal 
religious sentiment and news. ‘Travelling libraries of liberal 
books and writings should be organized and set in operation. 

This is the centennial year of Emerson’s birth. What 
more appropriate method of observing his centenary celebra- 
tion than by giving a wider currency to his illuminating and 
prophetic thought? His essays, “‘ Divinity School Address,” 
“Conduct of Life,” his poems and other religious writings, 
should be spread broadcast from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in cheap, popular form, so that every youth could know of 
the wisdom and insight of this matchless mind. There could 
be no better Unitarian propaganda than this very work. 
Now all these methods and means of missionary work, this 
seed-sowing of Unitarian truths and principles, only await 
the necessary funds with which to do them. These needs 
are urgent and well known, and have long appealed to our 
missionary officials. 

No religious faith can prosper and grow, or even continue 
alive, unless it have the missionary spirit, the motive that is 
‘willing to do hard, necessary, and self-sacrificing things for 
the sake of the truths and principles it holds. The Unita- 
rians must submit to this inevitable law of growth and prog- 
ress, since the wise God has seen to it that no great truth 
can long be held by those in possession of it unless they use 
and multiply it for the good of their fellow-men. We only 
have what we give away. 

In my estimation, nothing else would so unite and weld 
together our Unitarian people, so reveal to them their needs 
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and possibilities and the glorious work awaiting their doing, 
as the motive and the effort, the enthusiasm and the sacrifice, 
which would go into the raising of a large new century fund 
for immediate Unitarian missionary work. 

READING, MAss. 


Che Pulpit. 


Lincoln and Washington as Guides for To-day. 


BY REV, M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


For I have given you an example. — JOHN xiii. 15. 


Lincoln’s birthday was last Thursday. Next Sunday will 
be Washington’s. As we stand here, then, between the two, 
with the memories overshadowing and inspiring us of the 
two greatest men the republic has produced, it seemed to 
me that nothing could be more fitting than that we should 
consider a few of the practical problems in the country which 
face us at the present time. I shall deal with the personality 
of Lincoln and Washington only by reference and sugges- 
tion. I would like to have you think how they would deal 
with the questions that are before us. They lived in differ- 
ent times, surrounded by different conditions. But if with 
the same integrity, the same honesty, the same humanity, the 
same. tenderness, patience, perseverance, we front our prob- 
lems with which they fronted theirs, then we shall indeed be 
worthy of their memories. 

Do you wonder that I take a theme like this for such a 
place as this and such aday? There are two theories of the 
relation of God to the world which have been held in the 
past and which prevail still, One is that which makes a 
hard-and-fast distinction between what is called “sacred” 
and what is called “secular.” One holds to the thought 
that God revealed himself once and for all, completely, in 
one Book; and those who believe that would think that it is 
perfectly proper on Sunday morning and in any church to 
preach a sermon that deals with any character whose name 
is mentioned in the Bible. But perhaps they would think 
that, if we are to deal with modern men and those whose 
names are not recorded in the sacred Book, we ought to do 
it at some other time and some other place. 

There is, however, another theory of the relation of God 
to the world. According to this all ages and all places and 
all times are sacred. God is living now, God is speaking 
now, God is working in present history as well as in that of 
the Jews. God lifts up and inspires and teaches certain 
men, and they stand as his representatives and spokesmen 


to-day as much as they did at any time in the history of the 


world. If we can hold that theory, there is even a certain 
advantage in taking modern men, people: of our own race 
and our own time, because they come close to us. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that this is the theory which we should hold; 
and, holding it, we may say, here and now, how grateful we 
are that God has given this nation great men. 

Do you see the significance of it? It means that the fibre 
of the stuff of which we are made is capable of producing 
such character. And do you see next what that means? 
It means that we have a right to take them as inspirations 
and examples, as indicating what in our degree we may be 
and may become. We may not be able to attain the height 
which-they so easily reached ; but we can follow after them 
and set our feet in their footsteps. And it means also that 
we have a right to use these names and memories for correc- — 
tion, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness. They are 
of our people, of our blood, of our traditions, of our times. 
We then can follow them, though it be afar off; and, if we 
propose to be worthy of the great country which one of them — 
did so much to found and the other so much to save, then — 
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we must meet the questions of this hour in their spirit, and 
try to be as true and faithful in our day as they were in 


Without any more preliminary, then, I shall suggest for 
your consideration certain practical problems that face us 
to-day. I shall not have time to deal with them adequately. 
Each one of them ought to take one discourse at least. So 
Ican only point out some outline considerations, and per- 
haps set you to thinking, so that, when the practical solution 
of these questions comes, you may be ready to face them 
worthily and in the spirit of our great and noble examples. 

People tell us — Secretary Root told us in his address the 
other day — that there was apparently a growing gulf of mis- 
understanding and irritation between the rich and the poor 
in this country. There are those who say that the rich are 
not only getting richer, but that the poor are growing poorer. 
I believe the first of these propositions, but I do not a bit 
believe the second. But that there is this sort of feeling is 
enough to give us a practical problem for solution. We 
have taught our young men too much in newspapers, in lect- 
ures, in books dealing with the opportunities of life here on 
this continent, dealing with ideals of success, that the one 
great thing to be aimed at is money. 

Take the suggestions of the lives of Washington and 
Lincoln as bearing on this matter. Washington was rich, 
one of the richest men in the colonies: Lincoln was poor, 
one of the poorest men of his time. But note this signifi- 
cant and important fact for us to consider, and remember 
forever,— when you think of Washington, that he was rich 
is not the first thing to think of; when you think of Lincoln, 
your attention is not fastened on the fact that he was poor. 
The two men illustrate the great truth that here in this re- 
public manhood is supreme, and that manhood may be at- 
tained by both the rich and the poor, by the rich and the 
poor equally and alike. 

Washington used his wealth merely as an opportunity, 
something setting him free and giving him advantage in 
the matter of devoting himself to the service of his country 
and his time; and Lincoln never dreamed of being over- 
whelmed or oppressed by the consideration that he was poor. 
He showed what is still true in this republic,— that any man 
who has it in him, and who cares, can brush one side the 
obstacle of poverty, and rise to the highest and best of which 
he is capable. Here is the practical solution, then, of the 
problem of wealth and poverty in this republic. Let us 
cease fastening our attention on them to this extent. Let us 
remember that what we are is the chief thing, and that there 
are open opportunities for any man who will seek the highest 
heights of manly attainment,—any man, I say. 

Another point, for, as I said, I can only suggest some of 
these matters for consideration. It is very significant, in 
view of the public discussions that are all the time going on 
as to our universities and the length of time that a young 
man should spend at a university before he is permitted to 
graduate and take his degree, for us to note that neither 
Washington nor Lincoln ever had any university education 
at all. 

In the technical sense of the word, they were not edu- 
cated. And yet they were educated as nobly and grandly 
as any man that has ever trod the soil of our land,—edu- 
cated in the sense of having their powers and faculties de- 
veloped so that they could take hold of and deal with the 
great questions that confronted them, educated in the sense 
that they knew enough so that this knowledge should cast a 
light on the pathway along which they should advance to 
the highest ends of attainment. They were educated; and 
no man in America to-day need to be in this essential sense 
uneducated, whether he ever sees the inside of a university 
or not. We must broaden our conception of what it means 
to be educated. These men became masters of English 
writing and English speech, Lincoln particularly having pro- 
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duced phrases, passages, orations, which will stand as class- 
ics to all time, which even to day by the scholar are being 
compared with the finest products of the finest period of 
ancient Grecian culture. 

_ There is another point I must speak of very briefly. I 
would not speak of it at all, did it not seem to me to be my 
duty. I ask that I may not be misunderstood or my motive 
misinterpreted. I speak of it, not through any antipathy to 
the Catholics as such, I speak of it because the Roman 
Catholic Church to-day illustrates this great, this imminent 
danger to the welfare of the republic; and it happens to be 
represented by the claims which it is making. 

Archbishop Farley the other day put in a plea for the city’s 
money to support and endow a Catholic library. That is 
one point I wish you to note. And the other is kindred to 
it,—that the Catholic Church is earnestly, patiently, persist- 
ently, determinedly, making an attack on our public school 
system. It is endeavoring to do one of two things,—either 
to get the public schools open to distinctively Catholic teach- 
ing or else get public money for the support of distinctively 
Catholic schools. And, if the time ever comes when either 
of these aims is accomplished, it will be a sad day for the 
future of the republic. England has recently been convulsed 
from one end to the other over a similar question,— the en- 
deavor of the Established Church of England to get control, 
or to keep control, of public education. 

It seems to me that the principle is so clear that no man 
who devotes five minutes to careful consideration of it can 
possibly go astray. Why should Archbishop Farley ask the 
money of New York for the support of a Catholic library? 
Why should he ask it for the support of Catholic schools? 
The principle is here: public money for public uses and 
public uses alone. I should fight against this just as vig- 
orously if the proposition was to ask for public money to 
support a Unitarian library or a library of any other sort 
whatsoever. You and I are not interested in the fostering 
and maintenance and spread of a kind of religion in which 
we do not believe. Let those who are interested in it have 
all liberty to work for it, to give for it, to build it up in every 
conceivable way. But what right have they to tax a Jew, a 
Buddhist, a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, a Unitarian, an 
agnostic, to teach and spread the Catholic faith? Why 
should money be taken out of my pocket to accomplish ends 
which I not only do not believe in, but which I do not ap- 
prove, and which I believe to be detrimental to the public 
welfare? It is injustice, it is robbery, it is outrage. I warn 
you to think of these things; for it has been a surprise to 
me here in New York to note that movements of this sort are 
being made every little while. And the result of them is not 
the rising of the people in defence of the republic: it is 
hardly more than a paragraph in the newspapers; and just 
because of this apathy and lack of attention we shall wake 
up some day to find that certain irretrievable steps have 
been taken, and that the mischief has been accomplished. 

There is one other evil that I wish you to consider in the 
light of the spirit and temper and example of Lincoln and 
Washington ; and that is what seems to me undoubtedly the 
growing tendency toward violence, North and South, East 
and West, in the relations between the whites and the col- 
ored people not only, but in the relations between workmen 
and their employers, not only among grown people, but even 
among the children. 

If the matter has been accurately reported, there was a 
strike the other day in Albany on the part of the messenger 
boys. They have a perfect right to strike, they have a per- 
fect right to devote themselves to arguing with and persuad- 
ing other boys not to interfere with the success of the strike, 
they have a right by every peaceable method to carry out 
their purpose; but even the boys have taken to violence of 
late. They stoned the police. They interfered in every way 
with other boys who proposed to take their places. The 
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point is this. When a group of men wish to have their way, 
they are getting less and less inclined to take the peaceable 
method of persuasion or of appealing to law or of trying by 
the ballot to accomplish their end, and are reverting to bar- 
barism ; for that is simply what it means. 

If half the stories of what occurred in the mines in Penn- 
sylvania during the last year be true, there was violence 
there that should not be permitted for an hour. If half the 
stories that come to us from the South be true, there is mob 
violence there that should not be permitted for an hour. If 
half the stories that come to us from the West be true, there 
is mob violence there,— violence as between the whites and 
the colored people in the Northern States as well as in the 
South. In other words, when you reproduce the conditions, 
the same old qualities of this human nature of ours are likely 
to make themselves apparent and fail. I can understand 
violence in Turkey, in Russia, in a good many other parts of 
the world; for there the people have no rights which are 
allowed and respected. They have no voice in the govern- 
ment, they have no peaceable method of redress or change. 
But there is not the shadow of a shade of an excuse for vio- 
lence under ordinary conditions in a republic like ours. 

Who rules this republic? Who rules this city? Who 
rules the State of Indiana, the State of South Carolina? 
You do: Ido. Each man has ashare init. He is at lib- 
erty to write and print: he is at liberty to talk in private 
and to preach in public. He is at liberty to do everything 
he possibly can to change public opinion, to get new laws 
passed, new ideals accepted, new methods established. 
Anything is open and is possible in a republic where all the 
people have a vote; and under such conditions as these 
there is absolutely no possible excuse for violence. And we 
shall not be civilized, we shall not have a right to claim that 
we are civilized, until mob violence anywhere and for any 
cause is immediately, ruthlessly, stamped out. Had I the 
power, I would redress it by the quickest and most forcible 
means I could control anywhere, everywhere, instantly. 
For it is barbarism, pure and simple. And yet, if the stories 
that come to us are true, it is increasing; and the danger is 
that the people will get accustomed to it, become tolerant of 
it, and, when they do, they share in the barbarous nature of 
that which they permit and condone. 

I come now at the end to speak of one of the gravest 
questions that faces and threatens the future of the republic. 
I refer to what has come to be called the Race Problem. 
What are we going to do with the colored people in this re- 
public? What are they going to do to us? 

It is thirty-seven years since the war closed, a little more 
than that since the Proclamation of Emancipation which set 
between four and five millions of slaves free. Those four 
or five millions now, I suppose, are at least ten million. 
had the impression—I know I had—that, when we had 
given them the ballot, when we had passed the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, it 
was only a matter of time when the thing would work itself 
out. 

We had a sort of belief in the magical power of the ballot. 
We thought it was going to bean instrument by which the 
colored man should become civilized, educated, prosperous; 
and we imagined that he and the whites of the South were 
going to be able to live together in harmony and good will. 
But thirty-seven years have gone by; and the problem, so 

’ far as we can see, is not one second nearer solution than it 
was at the beginning. Indeed, there are certain develop- 
ments of the question which seem more discouraging to us 
than they did then. 

I wish to make my attitude clear to you,— not because I 
suppose my attitude is specially important, but the attitude 
which I hold will determine what I shall say; and you need 
to understand my attitude, in order to see whether what I 
have to say is of any practical value. I donot hold the men 
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of the South responsible for the existence of slavery. They 
were no more responsible than were the men of the North. 
All the thirteen colonies had a hand in it at the outset. 
Merchants and shipmasters sailing from New York and Bos- 
ton probably did more in the way of bringing slaves from 
their native jungles to this country and selling them to those 
who wished their labor than did those of any other part of the 
country. Slavery would have continued to exist in the North 
as it did in the South, had it been equally profitable here. 
The simple matter of fact was that our industrial conditions 
were not such as to make it worth while to keep slaves, while 
the slave labor was just what was needed to carry on the pe- 
culiar work in the Southern States. We are not then to take 
a position of superior virtue when we face the condition of 
things in the South tc-day, and hold them responsible. For 
it is worth our while to note that, even if their fathers were 
responsible in an even greater degree then were we, the sons 
are not responsible. Those who are facing this terrible prob- 
lem and trying to settle it to-day, they certainly are not re- 
sponsible for its existence. 

I had the instruction last night of hearing a dead earnest 
address on this subject by Senator Tillman of South Caro- 
lina. He spoke before the New York Press Club. He did 
not change or alter any of my convictions but I was in- 
tensely interested to get his point of view. And, remember, 
we can never be just to a man until we can get his point 
of view, and look at the problem as it reasonably appears 
to him. He said with the greatest emphasis that he was 
thankful that slavery was gone, and if by a stroke of a pen 
he could bring it back again he would not do it; and yet 
he is one of the most powerful agencies in the State of 
South Carolina in the work of practically disfranchising the 
negroes, and fighting for the dominance of the white man. 
This I state neither to approve nor to condemn, but merely 
to note a matter of fact. 

The South is not responsible, then, for the existence of 
slavery as it exists to-day, whatever you may think of the 
past. But there this terrible problem is; and let us remem- 
ber also that the negroes are not responsible for being here, 
and that we must recognize that fact and their rights as well 
as those ofthe white man. Whatis itthat the people in South 
Carolina are afraid of? I wonder how many of the people 
of the North really comprehend the situation. There are a 
certain number of hundreds of thousands more colored 
people in the State of South Carolina than there are white 
people. That means, if the free ballot is allowed to every- 
body, the rule of the whites by the blacks; and these blacks, 
no matter what may be said of some of them, in the main 
brutal, uncivilized, uneducated, unfit to govern themselves, 
much less to govern anybody else. 

What would you do if you were in a State where there 
were more negroes than whites, and where they were igno- 
rant and coarse and rough and brutal, and where they pro- 
posed to control things entirely and have them all their own 
way? Would you be a great deal better than you think the 
people of South Carolina are? I merely put the question 
for you in the privacy of your own homes to think over and 
answer; and I ask you to have that side of the problem in 
your mind when you are about to deal practically with the 
matter. -What is it that the people in South Carolina are 
afraid of? I donot know; but I know what Senator Till- 
man is afraid of, for he told us last night. He says that, if 
social and political equality are allowed to the colored 
people, it means, in his judgment, within the next fifty years 
a gradual mixing, mongrelizing, degrading, of the entire 
people. And he is ready, in the spirit of dead earnest. 
chivalry, to fight against it to the last breath. —s 

It is not a mere matter that we are going to settle by pass- 
ing laws in Congress, by legislating, by lectures, by news- 
paper articles: it is a situation, not a theory; and the atti- 
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"States is a part of the problem, must be faced, must be 
met, must be dealt with. And we desire the education and 
the civilization and uplifting of the great mass of white 
people i in the South, do we not, as much as we do that of the 
blacks? 

I am not sure that Senator Tillman’s fear is well 
grounded. I merely mention it to you as being a part of 
the problem with which we have got to deal; and we have 
got to deal with it, and that speedily. Secretary Root told 
us the other night that the hopes of the men of thirty-seven 
years ago had proved futile. The ballot, he said, has been 
a failure. What did he mean by that? He meant that the 
ballot had not changed the character, socially, of the colored 
man; that it had not necessarily educated him; that it had 
not civilized him; that it had not lifted him up to the level 
of the whites; that it had not healed the breach between the 
races; that it had not been the means of making the whites 
any more ready to associate with him than they were be- 
fore. Why should we have expected any such result as 
that from the ballot? Do you know, friends, one thing we 
have overlooked ; and we never shall deal with this prob- 
lem rationally until we take it into most serious account. 
That is the difference between the white man and the black. 
The black man is not simply a white man with a colored 
skin, and who can be made just like anybody else by send- 
ing him to school. We have learned the truth of the great 
science of evolution; and what light does it cast on this 
problem? It tells us that there are centuries, millenniums, 
of natural development between the position which the 
white man occupies and that occupied by the black. 

Why should we expect a thousand years of natural growth 
to be leaped over in a generation? We did expect it, thou- 
sands of us expected it; but we have learned that the expec- 
tation was a foolish one. And we have got to front another 
fact. We are learning gradually that merely educating peo- 
ple does not necessarily make them good, whether they are 
white or black. I think it has been one of the pet theories 
of this republic that the common school contained in it the 
solution for every sort of problem; that, if we could only 
send everybody and anybody to school, we would have the 
millennium. But we have found out that an educated scoun- 
drel may be only a sharper and more irresponsible kind of 
scoundrel. We have found out that habits, customs, tra- 
ditions, having breathed the atmosphere of a certain kind of 
civilization, are quite as important as merely knowing how to 
read and write. 

I make a little confession here now. I do not mean in 
making it to claim any superior wisdom. Those who have 
been familiar with my ideas for twenty-five years know that I 
have never been in favor of the kind of suffrage which is 
conferred upon people in this country, either white or black. 
Why should a man from Poland or Hungary, the next day 
after he steps off an immigrant steamer, be made a citizen 
of the United States? Perhaps he has been trained in other 
forms of government until the ideas connected with them 
are ingrained ; and it is almost impossible for him to com- 
prehend what our system means. And, then, in a great 
many cases he cannot write his name, and could not read it 
if you wrote it for him. Why should he be intrusted with a 
share of the destinies of this great republic? Surely, the 
negroes, even the worst, poorest, and most ignorant of them, 
are as capable of voting as are men like these. I have said 
for years that, if I had had my way at the outset, I would 
have made the ballot a prize to be attained. I would have 
had it depend, not upon money, not upon color, not upon 
creed, not upon race, not even upon sex. I would give it 
to those persons who have character and intelligence enough 
to make good citizens, But it is too late now for that. I 
suppose we cannot go back on the history of the last fifty 
years. The question is as to what we shall do to-day. And 


_ I frankly confess to you that I come here with no panacea. 
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I do not know what we are going to do. 
way out of it. 

There are certain things, which are probably utterly im- 
practicable, which I should like to see tried. I would like 
to have the colored people scattered over the country in 
groups, if you please, here and there. Let them have con- 
trol of towns or small cities; and let them learn self-govern- 
ment, with the example of our methods and our inspiration 
all around them. In this way let them gradually grow up 
into self-control, into fitness to take care of themselves. But, 
as I said, I have no panacea to-day. And I wish to say 
again, so that we may be humble and enter upon this great 
task with a proper spirit, that I do not believe the most of 
us would have done much better than they have done down 
South if the conditions had been ‘reversed. We were very 
bitter against the men who went into the Confederate Army; 
but we know perfectly well, if we think of it calmly two min- 
utes, that, if we had been born and trained as they were, we 
would have gone into the Confederate Army just as they did. 

_ We cannot, therefore, plume ourselves on superior virtue. 
The thing that we need to do is to help the country out of 
this great difficulty; and, in order to do that, we need sym- 
pathy and comprehension of the problem. We need tender- 
ness toward those who are struggling with it, bitterly, 
fiercely perhaps, sometimes, in the South. We need to 
know what it means to them, what their hopes and fears are. 
And we need to remember what I said a moment ago, that 
the colored man did not come here himself; and we, having 
brought him here, are under the highest of all conceivable 
responsibility to do for him the very best thing we can dis- 
cover to make him glad that he is here. We need his labor. 
Let us do all we can to educate, to develop him, to give him 
a free opportunity to become the best and highest possible. 
And at the same time let us deal with the problems so that 
there may be no bitterness, antagonism, so that there may be 
no degradation of the white people as they stand face to 
face with these masses of the black. I have no solution 
this morning. It is too large a subject to enter upon. 
But, I beg of you, remember Washington, remember Lin- 
coln, remember the spirit and temper with which they met 
the difficulties of their time. Remember their integrity, 
their humanity, their tenderness, their honesty, their truth, 
their consecration. Remember their devotion to the republic, 
their devotion to God, their devotion to their fellow-men. 
And, as we remember, let us hear the voice of the Spirit say- 
ing to us in the words of our text, ‘‘ For I have given you an 
example.” 


I do not see my 


Spiritual Life. 


One can go through his work well-or shirk it. One can 
consider his neighbor or neglect him. One can repress the 
fever-fit of impatience or give it wild way. And the perpet- 
ual presence of such a choice leaves no hour without guid- 
ance.— George S. Merriam. ; 

ad 


The poorest outward condition will do nothing to obliter- 
ate the solemnity from life. Nay, of nothing may we be 
more sure than this: that, if we cannot sanctify our present 
lot, we could sanctify no other. Our heaven and our Al- 
mighty Father are there or nowhere.— /ames Martineau. 


Sad 


It is vain to think that we can love the Master more than 
he has been loved in olden times; but that love can become 
more intelligent with the progress of our race, and it can be 
kindled in an ever-widening circle of pure and gentle souls. 
To fulfil this possibility should be the aim of the Christian 
Church, as it is our best hope of the spiritual welfare of 
mankind,— Howard N. Brown, 


For the Ckrestiax Register. 


The Stream of Time- 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


The old man’s counsel to the young 
Is wasted breath. We wonder 
Why youth will nothing learn except 
Through pain and shame and blunder. 
The fruits of folly never fail — 
Man learns this to his sorrow,— 
Though what a fool he is to-day 
He sees not till to-morrow. 


The stream of time, the ancients held, 
Comes flowing from behind us ; 

The gods still let us view the past, 
But to the future blind us. 


Portuguese in Boston.* 

No class of people in Boston has perhaps less 
opportunity for recreation than the Portuguese 
immigrants from the “ Western Islands,” as the 
Azores are popularly called. They come to us 
from their island homes, hoping to taste of 
riches, the supposed reward of all who go to 
America, only to find themselves swallowed up 
in the heart of a large tenement district, their 
homes the closest and darkest, and their out- 
door life gained only at the expense of long 
hours of toil. The pride of the former land- 
holder will not allow them to go out of their 
homes to work, and as a consequence the usual 
occupation of the women is the finishing of 
men’s clothing. They easily obtain licenses 
for the work, as they are the neatest of house- 
keepers; but it is, of course, one of the poorest 
paid industries. Even when the clatter of the 
sewing-machines has ceased and the living-room 
is deserted for the better air of the street, the 
work of sewing on buttons and picking out 
bastings does not cease. Indeed, the latter is 
often assigned to children of five years or so; 
while the older people, as all who have reached 
the age of thirteen years are considered, under- 
take the more difficult work. 

With the early autumn comes the yearly 
exodus to the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod. 
This is a season of work and pleasure, looked 
forward to with the greatest delight. It is like 
a great family reunion; for here they meet their 
kinsfolk who have settled on the Cape, as well 
as many relatives and friends from the city 
whom they rarely see in their cruelly over- 
worked lives. And after. the busy day of pick- 
ing, screening, and measuring the cranberries is 
over, which begins with the drying off of the 
dew on the vines and ends with the setting of 
the sun, they are ready for an evening of 
genuine relaxation. The great frame shanties, 
where many workers are housed, afford oppor- 
tunities for the exchange of many a bit of gossip 
and for many a game and dance. A cranberry- 
picking in our sparkling September weather is a 
sight never to be forgotten: It has sometimes 
been compared to the hop-picking in Kent, 
which affords many a Londoner the only country 
outing he ever gets; but, just as the Londoner 
can offer no such richness of color in skin or 
hair or costume as can these children of the sun, 
no more can the mild moistness of the English 
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autumn be compared to a brilliant September] generally beat them; and, if a few apples are 


day on Cape Cod. 


The great poverty of the Portuguese pro-ja 


hibits many gayeties. Indeed, it almost prevents 
the simplest hospitality. The glass of wine 
and the homemade cake so familiar in the 
home of the well-to-do are rarely seen in the 
homes of these islanders, yet their cordiality and 
sweetness of spirit are manifest. Constant 
privations have led to some evils, their conjugal 
irregularities being attributed to poverty. A 
woman abandoned by her husband sees no 
necessity for the expense and trouble of any 
legal steps before accepting a second spouse. 
She marries again, regardless of the existence or 
whereabouts of the deserter. 

Church festivals vary the monotony of their 
lives to a small degree, and the occasional dance 
or picnic gives to these temperate and unusually 
industrious people a little of deserved good 
cheer. They have their benevolent societies, 
whose treasuries must be replenished from time 
to time; and this can best be accomplished by 
means of an entertainment. 


Country Week Abroad. 


Many interesting points are suggested by 
a comparison between the Country Holiday 
Movement as carried out in London and in 
Paris. 

In London a matter of national importance 
is left characteristically to private benevolence 
only; while in Paris, the start being given by 
private generosity, the work is carried on by 
the municipal authority. The expense of the 
French system is very much greater: the total 
cost of sending one thousand children into the 
country for three weeks is about 60,000 francs 
(£2.400), or 60 francs (£2 8s.) for each child. 
This includes the maintenance of the house and 
grounds, the railway fares, and the care and 
supervision of the children during their holi- 
days. In England fos. is paid for the keep of 
each child in a cottage home for a fortnight, 
which scarcely pays the cottager unless two or 
three are taken together. The parents contrib- 
ute to the railway fares, and nothing is paid 
for supervision from the moment. when the child 
has started from the railway station in London. 

The French children are better and more 
scientifically fed, and enjoy a holiday of three 
weeks instead of two; and, above all, they are 
assured of getting it. Any falling off of volun- 
tary subscriptions in London, or such a calamity 
as the small-pox outbreak, which caused many 
guardians last summer to warn off London 
children from the villages in their unions, may 
suddenly deprive the children who most need it 
of any country holiday at all. 

The French realize more readily than we do 
what an admirable national investment is the 
spending of money for the health and the edu- 
cation of the children, who are the only true 
wealth of a State. 

But with all its limitations and its haphazard 
working our country holiday at the best has 
charms and advantages of its own. London 
children, who are affectionately welcomed by 
the country secretary, generally a lady, and put 
into suitable homes, are introduced into quite a 
new world, make fresh, often lasting friend- 


stolen, and some rabbits and squirrels have 
bad time of it, the independent life that 
our lead affords a valuable training of 
charac-er. 

They are trusted, and are usually worthy of 
trust. They swarm into the hayfields and ride 
in the wagons and are treated everywhere with 
good-natured tolerance, and are allowed to try 
their hands at all sorts of occupation. 

Manners observed are quoted at home. 
“Mother,” said a little girl, “our young lady 
calls Lady V. ‘Mother’ in speaking to us, same 
as if she was any one else.” ‘“’Course she 
does,” replied the mother, rather missing the 
point: “it’s only washerwomen n as 
says ‘ma.’” 

Boys and girls leave laden with gifts of 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables, which, with the 
characteristic generosity of the poor, the cot- 
tage-mothers often send back to the unknown 
mothers in London. Many a boy, after he has 
gone to work, in succeeding years has returned 
to the same kind hearth when a rare holiday has 
given him a day out of town. In somecases the 
parents of a delicate child have boarded him out 
for several months or even years in the village 
where his country holiday was spent, and under 
these conditions children of younger age can be 
sent to an experienced cottoge-mother than are 
dealt with in France. 

Such spontaneous and valuable friendships 
are impossible under the French system. The 
boys are always treated as children: no surrep- 
titious knife or ball drops out of a trouser 
pocket; work and play are alike regulated; the 
school colony is entirely self-contained, and 
enters into no relations with the village com- 
munity. 

Mach of the contrast has deep root in the 
different habits of the two nations; but an 
English observer has something to learn from 
the generous endowment and scientific organi- 
zation of the children’s country holiday in 
France.—Edmund Verney, in Good Words. 


- 


Presence of Mind in Reading a 
Newspaper. 


There is ne denying that it takes a very intel- 
ligent man to read a newspaper in ten minutes; 
—Squeeze a planet at breakfast and drop it. 
But one is inclined to think that the intelligent 
man who reads a newspaper in ten minutes is 
exactly the same kind of intelligent man who 
could spend a week reading it, if he wanted to, 
and not waste a minute. And he might want 
to. He simply reads a newspaper as he likes. 
He is not confined to one way. He does not 
read it in ten minutes because he has a mere 
ten-minute mind, but because he merely has the 
ten minutes. Rapid reading and slow reading are 
both based, with such a man, on appreciation 
of the paper, and not upon a narrow, literary, 
Boston-Public Library feeling of being superior 
to it. 

The value of reading matter, like other mat- 
ter, depends on what a man does with it. All 
that one needs, in order not to waste time in 
general reading, is a Jarge, complete set of p 
ciples to stow things away in. Nothing really 
needs to be wasted. If one knows where ex 


a? 


-wants. 
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by any one in the whole course of a human 


life. 


If there’s any place where a man needs to 
have all his wits about him, to put things into, 
—if there’s any place where the next three 
inches can demand as much of a man as a news- 
paper, where is it? The moment he opens it 
he lays his soul open and exposes himself to 
all sides of the world in a second,—to several 
thousand years of a world at once. 

A book is a comparatively safe, unintelligent 
place for a mind to be in. There are at least 
four walls to it,—a few scantlings over one, pro- 
tecting one from all space. A man has at least 
some remotest idea of where he is, of what may 
drop on him, in a book. It may tax his ca- 
pacity of stowing things away; but he always 
has notice,—almost always. It sees that he has 
time and room. It has more conveniences for 
fixing things. The author is always there 
besides, a kind of valet to anybody, to help 
people along pleasantly, to anticipate their 
It’s what an author is for. One ex- 
pects it. 

But a man finds it is different in a morning 
paper, rolled out of dreams and sleep into it,— 
empty, helpless before a day, all the telegraph 
machines of the world thumping all the night, 
clicked into one’s thoughts before one thinks, 
—no man really has room in him to read a 
morning paper. No man’s soul is athletic or 
swift enough ... Nations in a sentence. ... 
Thousands of years in a minute, philosophies, 
religions, legislatures, paleozoics, church socials, 
side by side; stars and gossip, fools, heroes, 
comets,—infinity on parade, and over the prec- 
ipice of the next paragraph, headlong—the 
Lord knows what! 

Reading a morning paper is one of the su- 
preme acts of presence of mind in a human 
life—Gerald Stanley Lee, in “The Lost Art of 
Reading.” 


Some Recent French Liberal 
Religious Books. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


We call attention to several recent publica- 
tions by our French coreligionists and fellow- 
members of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Religious Liberals. 

I. “Le Protestantisme Libéral, ses origines, 
sa nature, sa mission,” par Jean Réyville. 
Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1903. pp. 178. 

Prof. Jean Réville, of the Faculty of Protes- 
tant Theology at the University of Paris, is one 
of the younger members of a family of scholars 
and divines which, originating in Holland, has 
for half a century and more taken-a conspicuous 
and honorable part in the ecclesiastical affairs 
and theological development of French Protes- 
tantism. Since 1884 Prof. Réville has edited 
the Revue de 1 Histoire des Religions; while the 
production of a number of books, chiefly bear 
ing on topics in church history, have shown 
him to be possessed of unusual scholarly 
resources, a critical mind thoroughly imbued 
with the modern scientific method, and broad 
and liberal sympathies. The present work is a 
little brochure containing five lectures recently 
given at Geneva, and now published for larger 
circulation and usefulness. The author at- 
tempts in these discourses to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is liberal Protestantism?” in a 


_ manner sufficiently free from theological and 
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ecclesiastical controversy to enable readers 
who are not theologians by profession to 
inform themselves on the subject. The 
writer seems to have had in mind especially 
in this exposition those of Roman Catholic and 
non-Protestant antecedents. This should make 
his book especially valuable in the present fer- 
ment of religious ideas and practices in France. 
As, for instance, when, at the very outset of his 
discussion, he shows that the old criterion of the 
value of a religion as based on the immutability 
of its institutions and doctrines no longer has 
any force. The better knowledge and scientific 
study of modern religions has completely dis- 
pelled the illusion that to display the great 
differences in Protestantism is to utter also 
its condemnation. Such a work as Bossuet’s 
“L’Histoire des Variations” has no longer 
any significance among instructed persons. 

Modern historical science has shown in a 
convincing fashion that the religions which 
are to-day most alive and most fecund are 
precisely those which offer the greatest amount 
of individual variety within the unity of their es- 
sential principles. Furthermore, the history of 
the past apprises us that all religions have their 
variations, the more marked according to the 
degree of their vigor. Even those which are 
the most firmly riveted to the letter of a sacred 
writing or to the decrees of a dogmatic author- 
ity still find a means of escape from the glacial 
ice of an immutable uniformity by varieties of 
interpretation. 

The latest published dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church has not yet a half-century of 
legal existence. Yet to how many different 
interpretations has it not already given birth,— 
this dogma which, more than any other, would 
seem to set the seal on the absolute unity of 
the Church. 

Prof. Réville proceeds to show that liberal 
Protestantism, despite its individual variations 
of opinion, has a certain number of essential 
principles, common to all its adherents, and 
which impart to it its characteristic moral 
unity. The first of these is fundamental. It 
is that religion does not consist in adhesion to 
a collocation of metaphysical doctrines or dog- 
mas, but in a religious disposition of the soul, 
which manifests itself by corresponding moral 
action. We cannot enter further into the 
author’s thoughtful and luminous discussion of 
the various issues between the current relig- 
ious opinions and those of liberal Christianity. 
Prof. Réville’s aim throughout is to maintain 
the sovereignty of the reason and conscience 
in matters of religion, as in all the other realms 
of the intellectual life, and to affirm the his- 
torical and moral authority of the Bible, freely 
studied with the resources of science and unin- 
fluenced by creedal or denominational rallying 
cries. In successive chapters he treats of lib- 
eral Protestantism as founded on religious ex- 
perience, on moral experience, and on social 
experience, closing with a discourse on the 
ideals of liberal Protestantism and its mission 
in modern society. 

This book should be widely read by our 
Unitarian fellowship. We should think that 
it would form a delightful text-book for an ad- 
vanced Sunday-school class, sufficiently famil- 
iar with the easy French in which it is written. 

Perhaps some minister or layman among us 
can find time to translate it into English for 
larger usefulness in this country. 

II. “Dogmatique Chrétienne, publi¢e d’aprés 
le Manuscrit de Auguste Bouvier,” par Edward 
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Montet. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 
L, tT. 

From 1865 until his death in 1893 Prof. 
Bouvier was the teacher of Dogmatic The- 
ology at the University of Geneva. It was 
largely to his breadth and liberality of mind, 
united with his rare religiosity of nature, that 
the transformation of this ancient stronghold 
of orthodox faith into one of the most modern 
and radical of theological faculties was owing. 
Prof. Montet, now dean of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Geneva, was a pupil of this eminent 
man, and now consecrates to his honored 
memory this labor of love, the publication of 
his master’s lectures on Christian Dogmatics, 
in two handsome volumes. Bouvier’s manu- 
script was in a very imperfect condition; but 
Prof. Montet, with rare skill and devotion and 
resources of his own, has produced a worthy 
monument of philosophical and critical scholar- 
ship. 

It is not possible to review the work ade- 
quately in this place. We can only call the 
attention to it of serious-minded and candid 
students of theology. The formal division and 
treatment of the subject may not differ from 
those familiar to us in other such treatises; 
but the point of view is often original, the spirit 
always free and large, and the scholarship 
abundant and recent. Add to this the clarity 
and grace of the style, which has lost nothing 
in the revision of so luminous and eloquent a 
writer as Prof. Montet, and we possess in these 
two volumes an interesting and gratifying testi- 
mony to the progressive tendencies and radical 
standpoint of the school of theology founded 
by John Calvin in Geneva. 

III. “La Lutte contre le Cléricalisme.” 
Alfred Bénezech. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 
1903. 

In this little volume the author, a liberal 
French Protestant clergyman of Montauban, 
sums up in a striking and interesting manner 
the principal points at issue between the pres- 
ent French government and the ecclesiastical 
congregations. He treats of the deeper ques- 
tion of an ultimate separatiori of Church and 
State in France after the American fashion, 
and is especially concerned to show that it 
will be impossible for the republic to exist in 
his country without a religion. The religion 
which still sways the imagination and heart of 
Frenchmen is becoming more and more untrust- 
worthy and impossible. The only salvation 
for French society is in a religion of reason and 
conscience, in a pure and liberal Christianity, 
free from Reman errors and atheistic denials. 

IV. “Cinquante Ans de Ministére.” Ser- 
mon d’adieu par Ernest Fontanes Pasteur. 
Paris. 1902. pp. 79. 

After fifty years of honorable and effective 
ministerial labor at Montpellier, Le Havre, 
and Paris, the Rev. Ernest Fontanes, one of 
the most conspicuous and beloved of French 
Protestant clergymen, has asked for his dis- 
mission from active pastoral duty. He carries 
with him into his retirement the admiration 
and regard of his colleagues and the many 
friends abroad, whom he has won by his delight- 
ful personality and eloquent presentation, in 
both the spoken and written word, of the truths 
of liberal Christianity. 

To him liberal religion has been, as he says, 
not a faction or sect, but an idea and a method. 
He traces the development of Roman Catho- 
lic and orthodox Protestant thought, and shows 
how out of these two forms ofjabsolutism in 
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religion has gradually evolved a larger and 
more tolerant faith. The creeds are no longer 
the ruler of conduct. The Bible is no longer an 
authority: it is an influence; and this influence 
will be the more powerful the less the Script- 
ures are regarded with an idolatrous supersti- 
tion. After a rapid and brilliant review of the 
evolution of theology and ecclesiasticism dur- 
ing the past half-century, the preacher closes 
with a noble utterance of John Huss, sent to 
his followers from the prison in which he 
calmly awaited death. The whole discourse 
gives one the impression of a deeply religious 
spirit enlightened with truth and vitalized by 
conscience, 


Literature. 


The World and the Individual.* 


Somewhere, Emerson, chafing over the less 
compact and more popular style of composition 
that lecturing seemed to require of him, drew 
practical wisdom to his comfort with the remark 
that, after all, if we are going to sea, it is a ship, 
and not a house, that we must build. Even in 
composition there must be adaptation to the end 
that is to be served. We have thought of this 
again and again as we have toiled over this vol- 
ume and its predecessor. They embrace two 
courses of Gifford lectures delivered before a 
Scotch university. Considered as such, they 
suggest not an ocean liner, but a Fifth Avenue 
Hotel or a Bank of England, launched to do 
the liner’s service. The structure has a solid 
and imposing look, but it seems anything but a 
structure to go to sea in. A well-trained mind 
that should master these volumes in six months, 
unless especially well trained in metaphysics, 
would make diligent use of his time; and that 
an audience should receive them from a lect- 
urer’s lips would seem to us almost an impossi- 
ble achievement. We specify the well-trained 
mind, for to any other these volumes are as 
hopeless as that of the seven seals of the 
Apocalypse. 

We have our laugh at the professor, but we 
suspect that in our laugh there must be ring 
of admiration,—at any rate there should be one, 
and after whatever laugh the volumes remain. 
For us in any proper meaning of the word to re- 
view them is, of course, impossible. The space 
that can be afforded by the Register would soon 
be filled by a critical dealing with any one of 
the multitude of themes here offered for our 
study. The work as a whole is an exposition of 
latter-day idealism, the first volume being de- 
voted to the world and the latter to the individ- 
ual. It offers us, however, idealism with a plus. 
Idealism is a type of doctrine quite atmos- 
pheric, which draws from Hegel as its ultimate 
source, and in which we have been instructed 
through the writings of the Cairds, of Harris, of 
Everett. The substance of these volumes is 
this current idealism plus—Prof. Royce; plus, 
- that is, a finely endowed and original mind; 
plus a mind that, meeting the problems of 
thought, deals with them at first hand; plus a 
mind that has visions of its own, and has the 
courage to report them. And the plus is not an 
incidental feature. It is an important element 
of these volumes. It constitutes the work, not 
merely another exposition of our prevalent 
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thinking, but a new contribution to our thought. 
If any descendant of the Preacher were to tell 
us there is nothing new under the sun, we might 
point to this work and confute him. This is 
saying much, but we will dare to say even more. 
Like some other Americans, we have dreamed 
our dream of a philosophy in a peculiar sense our 
own. Thus far we have lived chiefly on impor- 
tations,—Empiricism from England, Idealism 
from Greece and Germany,—to which we have 
furnished commentaries, but have done scarcely 
more. Now we have been reading Prof. Royce 
for a considerable period. We remember well 
his Religious Aspects of Philosophy, and the fund 
of suggestion, and bewilderment, too, that we 
found init. Thencame Zhe Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy, The Conception of God, The Studies 
of Good and Evil, which we read with an ever- 
increasing sense of largeness of resource, of 
depth of penetration. And, as we turn from 
these volumes now, we find rising in our minds 
the question of old,—Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another? We are 
startled at the thought that our eyes may have 
seen, and our ears may have listened to, the 
coming of man. 

We do not write thus as for all and all a dis- 
ciple. On the contrary, if we may presume so 
far-as to say it, we are of another school Thus, 
however, we express our sense of the significance 
of the work, its depth, its largeness, its fertilizing 
and illuminating power. Our further apprecia- 
tion of it may as well be offered in the form of a 
practical suggestion. What if our ministers 
were to read this work, not cursorily, as so 
many books are read, but engaging in a pro- 
longed and earnest grapple with it until its 
mastery is won? They would achieve two or 
three results of much value, as we think. 

1. They would gain a rich store of golden 
sayings. Insuch, few volumes are more abound- 
ing than these. 

2. They would find here an original and 
stimulating survey of the deeper problems of 
theology; for Prof. Royce is not only a phi- 
losopher, but also a theologian. However ab- 
stract his discussion, the great concerns of 
religion are never far from his mind, and are 
sure to be reached in the sequel. The min- 
ister’s thought would gain other coherence, his 
hope new assurance, his faith: new glories, 
through his meditation upon these profound 
and far-reaching pages. 

3. There would result, probably, some meas- 
ure of reconstruction of theology into accord 
with a philosophy,—an end in many cases de- 
voutly to be desired. As a rule, our preachers 
bring their theology from the schools, while 
their philosophy they pick up in their current 
reading, learning its catchwords, but rarely 
penetrating its depths, gathering about knowl- 
edge enough of it to enable them to misunder- 
stand it. Between the two, therefore, there is 
apt to be a dissonance, the theology very likely 
that of Fairbairn or Martineau, the philosophy 
that of some echo of Spencer or some epiphany 
of Spinoza. Of course, where this dissonance 
is, the intellectual gait is an intellectual wobble; 
and from this these volumes provide a way of 
salvation. Of course, they are for all who are 
interested in the problems of thought; but we 
especially commend them to the minister for 
the practical service he may thus draw from 
them. 


THe DEATH. OF CHRIST: Irs PLACE AND 
INTERPRETATION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By James Denney, D.D. New York: A. C. 
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Armstrong & Son.—In a recent number of the 
Congregationalist it is said that American stu- 
dents are resorting to the Free Church College 
in Glasgow, and that Dr. Denney’s class-room 
is the centre of attraction for them. This is 
interesting and important, for Dr. Denney is a 
thorough-going conservative. Itis evident that 
he is familiar with the literature of modern 
criticism. Equally plain is it that he rejects 
both its methods and its results. His rejection 
is clear, decided, even sharp intone. The whole 
secret of Christianity, he says, is contained in 
Christ’s death, and the believing abandonment 
of the soul to that death in faith. Only thus 
can men have access to God. The tendency of 
many orthodox writers to make the incarnation 
the centre of Christianity is severely criticised. 
“Christ died for our sins, and rose again from 
the dead,”— this is Christianity. Liberals who 
think that “everything is going our way ” ought 
to read this book. The author certainly writes 
with clearness and plainness. 


FIRST-HAND BiTs OF STABLE LoRE. By 
Francis M. Ware. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2 net.—Mr. Ware is the manager of the 
American Horse Exchange, New York; and he 
has been identified with the leading horse-show 
organizations throughout the country. He is 
also the editor of Coach and Saddle, published 
in, Chicago; and for thirty years he has had ex- 
perience with “every kind of horse for every 
conceivable purpose.” His chapters begin with 
practical instruction to the man who wishes to 
try and buy a horse, continue with directions 
about his keeping, education, and care, and con- 
clude with general discussion of hunting (on the 
anise trail), steeple-chasing, riding for women 
and children, four-in-hand driving, and showing. 
The chapters appeared first as regular articles 
in the Boston Transcript, and received much 
favorable comment. There are about a score 
of illustrations from photographs, and the book 
is handsomely printed. It will be found useful 
by horse owners, even if they neither hunt nor 
exhibit. 


Every Day WITH EMERSON. Compiled by 
Harriet A. Townsend.— In this Emerson year 
such a book as Mrs. Townsend’s compilation of 
quotations has especial significance, and will 
doubtless be widely used. It gives a quotation 
for every day in the year, and each selection is 
as helpful as such short quotations ever can be. 
Mrs. Townsend is at the head of the Woman’s 
Edacational and Industrial Union of Buffalo. 
Her book is issued in two editions, one in green 
linen covers, and sold at 25 cents a copy, the 
other on handsome antique paper, bound in 
Japanese vellum, with illuminated design, for 
socents. They will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend, of 48 
Brantford Place, Buffalo, N.Y.; but they are 
not obtainable in the book stores. The opening 
quotation, taken from Works and Days, is appro- 
priate: “ Write it on your heart that every day 
is the best day in the year.” 


Miscellaneous. 


M. Oakman Patton is the author of a novel 
which the Botolph Book Company publish with 
the title Zhe Lighted Taper. plot concerns 
the mental struggles of a young man who leaves 
the ministry ae because he loses confidence 
in the integrity of human nature and in the sin- 


cerity of professing Christians_and partly be- 
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use 4 e has been rejected by the woman he 
s, though the love-story ends happily after 
all. The characters are unreal, and the con- 
ruction and style are crude. 


_ The International Reform Bureau has sent 
out a new and enlarged edition of Dr. Wilbur 
F. Crafts’s lectures on social progress under the 
new name The March of Christ down the Cen- 
turies. Tothe three lectures which in the old 
edition showed the humanitarian influence of 
esus upon nineteen Christian centuries has 
en added another on “How goes the Twentieth 
Century?” and another which shows the need of 
increased attentioi to personal and social ethics 
on the part of the Church. Dr. Crafts is the 
superintendent of the Reform Bureau. 


Several times we have thought one of Mr. 
Mosher’s Aide/ots the best yet ; but these two for 
January and February incline us to repeat the 
praise, at the risk of seeming to indulge in 
careless iteration. They make an appeal to our 
gratitude of a very special kind, for the reason 
that the article they reproduce has haunted our 
memory for twenty-five years, ever since its first 
appearance in the Wineteenth Century for No- 
vember, 1878, where from time to time we 
have exhumed it in the public library. The 
title of the article was ‘“Chrysanthema: Gath- 
ered from the Greek Anthology”; the writer, 
William M. Hardinge. It is written in the 
most charming manner, and the translations are 
exquisitely beautiful ; and to have it come back 
to us thus daintily apparelled, wearing “the 
wished-for smile,” is a felicity of no common 
note. Seldom, if ever, have we read anything 
that so closed up for us the gaps of centuries 
and so made us contemporary with “fresh 
hearts that failed [two] thousand years ago.” 
Doubtless this illusion is aided not a little by 
the royal borrowing of Jonson, Herrick, Tenny- 
son, and others, from these gardens of old time, 
of flowers wherewith to make their chaplets 
fine; as where Jonson’s “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes” harks back to Agathias’s “No wine 
for me.” 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
A Daughter of the Pit. By Margaret Doyle Jackson. 


1.50. 
From Lincoln Publishing Company, Shelton, Conn. 
A Man of Destiny. By Ernest Linwood Staples. 75 
cents. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Augustus Czsar. By John B. Firth. $1.35 net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Happiness. Essays on the Meaning of Life. By Carl 
Hilty. Translated by Francis G. Peabody. $1.25 net. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
The Circle. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. $1.50. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
First-grade Piano Pieces by A. E. Warren: Swiss Dance; 
Punchinello; At the Party. 


© Pieces for Little Hands by Ralph Evarts: Little 
Annette; Dancing in the Grove; Birthday Party; An 
Afternoon Call; Jolly Days. 


For Violoncello and Piano by Carl C. Muller: Moorish 
Legend; Reverie. _ : 
Two ponte for high voice by John Spencer Camp: Indian 

mg; You. 
Berceuse. For violin and piano. By James H. Rogers. 
Inthe Park. March. By 1 Dorn. . 
oo Song for high voice. By John Haraden 
‘rat 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


. Easter song for medium voice. 
By Robert Coverley. P 
Canadian Boat Song. For the piano. Arranged for six 
hands. by Albert W. Berg. F 
Come out, Sweetheart. Song. By Jessie V. Simons. 
Pe the Gates. Song for soprano or tenor, alto or bass. 
J 


Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, 
‘ jesus, a of my Soul. Sacred duet for contralto and 


on. Sacred song for mezzo-soprano or 


e. 
easter carol) 
ss solo an 
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8vo, $3.00 wet. Postpaid, $3.20. 


BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE ORIENT 


By JOHN W. FOSTER, author of “A Century of American Diplomacy.” 


A review of the diplomatic relations of the United States with China, Japan, etc., the annex- 
ation of Hawaii and the Philippines, and the results of the Spanish War in the Far East. 
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COSMIC PHILOSOPHY 


By JOHN FISKE. New L£ai- 
tion. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 
in a box, $8.00. 


This great work acquires an added 
value in its new form, with an Intro- 
duction by Professor Josiah Royce, 
and a complete Index. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT 


By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON, 


The story of a Lancashire coal-miner’s daughter. 
dramatic human figures, has seldom been told with such emotional power. 


For Sale at all Bookstores 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 


HUMAN DESTINY 
IN THE LIGHT OF REVELATION 


By JOHN F. WEIR. 16mo, 

$1.00 wet. Postpaid, $1.08. 
A devout and earnest study of the des- 
tiny of man as revealed in the Bible, 
and especially as manifested in Jesus 
Christ. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Colliery life, with its thrilling incidents and 


FIVE POINTS OF FAITH 


The Fatherhood; The Brotherhood 
The Leadership ; Salvation by Character 
Endless Progress 


By CHAS. GORDON AMES 
In cloth. 80 pp. Price 40 cts. 


For sale by A. U. A. and at the Library of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; |. 


The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
oS price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress Street - ~ = Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


the Unirarian Sunpay Scuoot Society, 25 Beacon 
, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


RELIGION 
By CHARLES W. E tot, LL.D. 


4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions .of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Series and Number 


THE*’LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


AND 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 
Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 
These stories have been printed together in 


a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. E.is Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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The Old-fashioned Boy. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


He has dimples,— laughter-wells ; 
And his ears are pretty shells! 


He will very rarely cry: 
Smiles are shining in his eye! 


He is just as full of fun 
Asa kitten in the sun! 


On his head a ribboned curl 
Makes him look ’most like a girl! 


What a blessing and a joy 
Is my fat, old-fashioned boy! 


For the Christian Register. 


Recollection Day. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


“All members of the Shanty Club are invited 
to meet after school on Wednesday. It will be 
Recollection Day, and the President will read a 
paper about her early remembrances. Please 
come provided. Yours Truly, the President.” 

Now the Shanty Club was not a new institu- 
tion, but this was the first time that it had had 
a formal meeting with the reading of a paper. 
More than once the members had had notices 
of social meetings, and the “Please come pro- 
vided” indicated that the social nature of the 
club was not entirely ignored in its more am- 
bitious literary effort. That meant, “Be sure to 
bring something to eat,—peanuts or ginger- 
bread, or frosted cake, if you are lucky.” 

If you do not know any of the members of 
the Shanty Club, you will need to hear more 
about it. It is a summer institution with a 
club-room of its own, formal rules of order, and 
an exclusive membership. It began at the time 
when all the children of the neighborhood were 
simultaneously seized with a desire to set up 
housekeeping in their back yards. Most of the 
“houses” consisted merely of half a dozen or 
more boards braced up slanting against the 
fence, beneath which the owner could crawl with 
two or three of his chums and talk secrets to 
his heart’s content. When Lill and Ray wanted 
a shanty, they were more fortunate than the 
other children; for their father not only advised 
them about its construction, but set to work 
himself, and did not leave it until they had what 
Ray called triumphantly “a shanty as is a 
shanty.” It had three good, walls, besides the 
fence which served forthe fourth. Inside it was 
draped with cheese-cloth; and there were also 
three crickets, a square of carpet, a small desk 
that Lill had had two Christmases before and 
practically outgrown, numerous pictures and 
posters, and a collection of fascinating ‘‘orna- 
ments.” It had, moreover, a lovely door-bell 
that used to truly ring, a shelf for dishes, and a 
visitors’ book. 
. There were five members in the club. Lill 

and her two brothers, Grace Smith, and Eddie 
Loring. The membership had to be exclusive 
for obvious reasons; and even then two of the 
boys usually had to sit on the ground,—I mean 
the floor,—and were forbidden to sprawl. 

The rules were carefully drawn up, printed on 
a typewriter, framed in kindergarten rosettes, 
and hung on the fence side of the house. They 
were these :— 

Rude t. No person can become a member with- 
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out pledging himself or herself to be a good, 
kind member, and never tell any secrets of the 
club without permission from the President. 

2. No one can use bad words. 

3. The club-house must be kept clean, and all 
orders of the President must be obeyed. 

4. All these rules must be kept. 

Lill was the president; and I think she will not 
mind if I confess that she drew up the rules, as 
possibly you have guessed. If none of the 
members objected, I am sure you and I need 
not. I happen to know, however, that the second 
rule made Lill’s mother a little anxious. 

“Lill,” she said solemnly, “do you mean that 
there was any need of that second rule?” 

“Not exactly, mamma,” replied Lill, frankly. 
“It is just like this. Trotty came to me yester- 
day, and said that Ray was using very bad 
words. Of course, I felt dreadfully; and I went 
to the nursery to see about it. There was Ray 
standing up on two chairs, one foot on one chair, 
and one on the other, wide apart. Trotty’s boats 
were on the floor underneath; and Ray was 
saying in a terrible voice, ‘I’m the Colos-sus of 
Rho-o-odes, I’m the Colos-sus of Rho-o-odes.’ 
Of course, I had to laugh; but, really, he did 
say it just like bad words, and, if Trotty thinks 
they are, it’s just as bad as if they really were. 
I think so, don’t you, mamma? For, if Trotty 
gets used to them, it’s just like his getting used 
to something he thinks is wrong. JZ don’t think 
Ray ought to tease him with them.” 

That was just like Lill’s conscientiousness, 
but I don’t know how they settled it. Anyway, 
the rule remained on the list, as you see. 

The children came together promptly after 
school. There was some scrambling for seats, 
but they kept pretty good order as long as 
Lill’s eye was on them. She liked fun just as 
well as they did; but she had a keener sense of 
the proprieties, and she knew the responsibility 
of her position. 

When they were all quiet and after she had 
taken away Trotty’s peanuts and put them on 
the shelf, she began :— 

“T suppose you want to know how I thought 
about having a paper. Well, they always have 
papers at mamma’s club; and so I thought we 
would. I am very sorry to say that I didn’t 
have time to finish my paper, but I will read 
you the beginning of it.” 3 

Then Lill drew out a folded sheet from inside 
her blouse, and read: “Among my earliest 
recollections are a lovely park with a large 
pond in the middle of it, by the side of which 
rose a stately pavilion. Avenues of trees 
shaded the quiet walks, and happy children 
sported hither and thither. Gentle nurses 
wheeled baby carriages with beautiful infants in 
it, and sometimes the sweet strains of a wander- 
ing hand organ or the amusing capers of a 
companion monkey adorned the situation.” 

Lill paused. Ray said irreverently, “Did you 
get that out of a book?” but the other children 
were greatly impressed. “Lovely!” exclaimed 
Grace. “Oh, my!” said Eddie. Trotty alone 
smiled as if he had expected Lill to do exactly 
that sort of thing. 

Lill tried not to look pleased,. “That is all I 
have written so far,” she said. “I shall finish it 
up some time. Bat, to tell the truth, I think I 
had better use that for the beginning of a make- 
believe story. I truly did remember something 
like it; but, after I grew bigger, of course things 
looked different to me, and, when I went back to 
the park last year, I saw that the stately pavilion 
was only a scraggy little band-house and the 
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pond in the middle wasn’t more than ten feet 
across. I heard papa call it the mud puddle 
once. And, when I remember how Jennie 
Driver’s nurse used to slap her hands, I guess 
the nurses weren’t so very gentle, either. But 
that will do for a make-believe story all 
right.” 

“Hm! I remember the park, too,” said Ray, 
scornfully. “I didn’t suppose that was the place 
you were talking about. I remember when we 
moved away from there, too, and how you and 
I chased the chickens in the next yard to the 
new house.” 

Lill giggled. “Yes, and how we were both 
sick that next week, and, when you went to 
kindergarten again, the teacher asked you what 
was the matter with you. Then Ray stood 
right up before all the scholars,’—here Lill 
turned to Grace and Eddie,—‘‘and he said, ‘I 
chased the chickens, and mamma told me I 
would get what I wouldn’t like; and so the next 
day I got the chicken-pox.’ ” 

“T remember how the birdie flew in the win- 
dow one night after we went to bed,” said 
Trotty, confidently, ‘“‘and how Lill screamed, and 
how Ray thought it was an eagle, and how 
mamma came running upstairs quicker’n 
wink.” 

“Hm! that’s nothing to remember. Anybody 
would have been scared to have something 


flying right round her head in the dark. Of 


course, I had to run in your room. Anybody 
would.” 

That was what Lill said; but Ray quite 
agreed with her, for he grumbled: “And how 
could I tell what it was, there in the dark? 
Anyway, it was the biggest sparrow ever 7 
saw !” 

Trotty felt rather discouraged because his 
recollections were not received with more ap- 
preciation, Ray didn’t like Trotty’s reminders. 
So he said hastily: “Anyhow, I remember how 
Peter learned his letters; and that was only 
last week. So I guess Peter remembers it, too.” 
Trotty’s real name was Peter, because that was 
his grandfather’s name; but nobody called him 
so but Ray, and Ray only when he was rather 
cross. 

“How was it?” asked Grace and Eddie to- 
gether. They always liked to hear stories 
about Trotty; for there were a good many, and 
all good ones. 

“You tell, Lill!” said Ray, while Trotty 
smiled serenely. He didn’t care how many 
stories they told about him. He could laugh as 
happily over them as they. 

“Well,” began Lill, “you know it is simply 
disgraceful that Trotty can’t read yet. Why, 
Ray could read newspapers and everything 
when he was that old. Mamma says she thinks 
Ray always knew his letters, so far as she could 
tell. So we thought last week we would try to 
teach him,— Trotty, I mean. We have a salt. 
shaker with S on it and a pepper-shaker with 
Pon it. Mamma said P was just as good a 
letter to begin with as A, and so we tried to 
teach Trotty P. We drilled him for two or 
three meals on it, and meant to surprise papa. 
We had prunes for supper that night, and we 
told Trotty that P stands for plates and pepper 
and prunes and Peter; and we showed him P 


on the shaker. So he was sure he would re- 


member; and the next day, when papa came to 
dinner, we tried to have him show off. Mamma 
asked him if he remembered, and he said he 


did, ‘P stands,’ he said, ‘for lots of things. It — 


stands for dishes, and for salt, and for sauce, 


eu 
<a 
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and for—me.’ 


n And then he looked round, ex- 
pecting to be praised! We just shouted.” 

_ Grace and Eddie laughed; but Trotty laughed 
loudest of all, and evidently thought it very 


_ funny, even if the joke did seem to be rather 


against him. 

After that Grace and Eddie told of things 
that they remembered, too, how Eddie broke 
his arm, falling from a post, and how Grace had 
cut a deep gash in her head, when a toboggan 
fell on her; and she showed the scar with proper 
pride. Then Ray told the thrilling tale of. the 
time a rat bit him, and Lill remembered her 
first party and exactly what she wore. 

Then Ray and Eddie declared they had re- 
membered enough and that they were hungry. 
So Lill took down the peanuts and the ginger- 
bread,— yes, there was some frosted cake, too, 
for Grace had been lucky that day,—and they 
had the club refreshments. Then it was agreed 


_ that Lill should write a story with its scene in 


the lovely park of her remembrance and read it 
to the club at their next meeting. 
Then they all went out to play. 


Arathusa’s Story. 


One morning dear Janey was making thimble 
cookies. She had ona little white ruffled apron 
with a little ruffled bib, and she was kneeling 
in a chair by the table in the kitchen. On the 
moulding-board before her was a nice round flat 
piece of cooky dough. 

Arathusa, the new cook, was an excellent 
friend of Janey’s. She was teaching Janey how 
to make thimble cookies. “Just press your 
mamma’s thimble down on the cooky dough, 
deah, and ¢here you have a little baby cooky!” 

(Arathusa said deah for dear !) 

And Janey did as she was told, and now on 
the table before her was a nice round tin of 
thimble cockies. 

And Janey looked up at Arathusa, a8 smiled 
and said: “Thank you so much for teaching me 
how to make thimble cookies. Josey and Joe 
will be so surprised to taste them.” 

And Arathusa said: “That they will, deah. 
And you will be surprised, too, when you put 
one of those little baby cookies in yawr mouth, 
and see how it melts away into sweetness!” 

And Arathusa put the tin of thimble cookies 
into the oven, and Janey went and sat on the 
doorstep and waited for the thimble cookies to 
bake. 

And Janey said: “Tell me a story, Arathusa! 
While the thimble cookies are baking, tell me 
a story, please.” 

And Arathusa said, “All right. I will tell you 
a real true story about three little girls where 
I used to work. One little girl was named 
Louie, and one was named Carrie, and the little 
one two years old was called Tootsie. 

“Well, down the hill back of the house where 
these three children lived was a long grape- 
vine arbor; and the grape-vines were covered 
with grapes,—oh, beautiful grapes, Miss Janey, 
grapes large and purple and juicy and sweet! 
And one morning early what should these three 
little mischief-children do but drag a wash-tub 
down to that grape-vine arbor, and begin to pick 
the grapes and toss them into the tub! 

“Louie was six years old, and she shou/d have 
known better; but Louie was the greatest mis- 


_ chief of all. And Louie said, ‘Now, Carrie, 


when we have a lot of grapes in the tub, we will 


_ take off all little Tootsie’s clothes, only except 


‘i shirt, and she must tread out wine, just 
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as they doin the Bible story. 
out wine with her little feet.’ 

“And little Tootsie said, ‘I don’t want my 
pretty clothes taken off!’ 

“And that mischief Louie said: ‘Yes, you do 
too, Tootsie. You must tread the grapes with 
your clean little feet, and make some wine.’” 

Janey clapped her hands. “O Arathusa dear, 
did they take off little Tootsie’s clothes and put 
her in the tub?” 

“Yes, that they did, deah. They took them 
all off only except her little shirt, and put her 
into the tub! They had pulled the grapes all off 
the stems, so it could not hurt her little feet.” 

Janey laughed, and clapped her hands. “Oh, 
didn’t she look funny! I can see her right 
now, when I shut my eyes, dancing about in 
that tub!” 

And Arathusa said: “Yes, she certainly did 
look funny. The purple juice came out of the 
grapes, and went splash, dash, all over dear 
little Tootsie; and she just liked it, too. Her 
brown eyes twinkled like stars, and she laughed 
as she trod the grapes. And Louie and Carrie 
laughed too, and clapped their hands and 
danced about the tub. 

““Go faster!’ they said. ‘Go faster, little 
Tootsie! Oh, see the beautiful wine she is 
treading out with her little feet !’” 

And Janey laughed so that she tumbled right 
over on the floor. “O Arathusa,” she said, 
“TI guess they didn’t drink the wine, did they?” 

“No, deah: they didn’t drink it, and good 
reason why. Just at that minute their mother 
came running out; and I came out, too. And at 
first we laughed and laughed, little Tootsie did 
look so funny and sweet and deah. And then 
their mother said, ‘Louie and Carrie, go into the 
house and go upstairs and go to bed.’” 

“What did she do to dear little Tootsie?” 
asked Janey. 

“Well, she kissed her a good many times and 
bathed her for about an hour, and put on nice 
clean clothes; and then I rocked her to sleep. 
You see she was only two years old, and didn’t 
know any better.” 

And Janey clapped her hands, and said, “O 
Arathusa, that is the best, dest story you ever 
told me!” 

And then all at once Arathusa held up both 
her hands, and said: “Goodness me! I clear 
forgot your thimble cookies, Janey !” 

And Arathusa ran and opened the oven door, 
and drew out the tin of thimble cookies; and 
they were not burned at all! 

There they were, round and tiny and sweet,— 
fifty little thimble cookies, all ready to eat. 

They were the very first thimble cookies that 
Janey had ever seen. And, when they were cool 
enough, she put one in her mouth; and, before 
she could think, it was gone! 

“Why, they just melt in your mouth, Ara- 
thusa,’”’ she said. “Before I could think, it was 
gone!” 

And Arathusa laughed, and said, “Yes, thimble 
cookies certainly do just melt away in sweet- 
ness.” 

And Janey said, “I’ll go and find Josey and 
Joe, and give them some thimble cookies and 
tell them the funny story that you told me.” 

And Janey went out into the garden and found 
Josey and Joe; and they all went and sat under 
a big tree and ate thimble cookies, and Janey 
told the story, the funny story, that Arathusa had 
told her. 

And, when she got to the place where little 
Tootsie was dancing in the tub with the grape 


She must tread 
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juice going splash, dash, all over her, Josey and 
Joe lay back in the grass, and laughed and 
laughed and laughed. 

“Oh, wasn’t she funny!” said Josey. “I see 
little Tootsie right now, with my eyes shut, 
dancing about in the tub!” 

And Joe said, “I see her, too, as plain as can 
be,—I see her, too!” 

And Janey said: “Arathusa says it is a true 
story. I like true stories the best of all.”— 
Gertrude Smith, in Little Folks. 


Which are You? 
Two boys went to gather grapes. One was 
happy because they found grapes. The other 


was unhappy because the grapes had seeds in 
them. 

Two men, being convalescent, were asked how 
they were. One said, “I am better to-day.” 
The other said, “I was worse yesterday.” 

When it rains, one man says, “This will make 
mud”; another, “This will lay the dust.” 

Two boys examined a bush. One observed 
that it had a thorn; the other, that it had a 
rose. : 

Two children looking through colored glasses, 
one said, “The world is blue’; and the other 
said, “It is bright.” 

Two boys having a bee, one got honey, the 
other got stung. The first called it a honey 
bee; the other, a stinging bee. 

“I am glad that I live,” says one man. 
am sorry I must die,” says another. 

“I am glad,” says one, “that it is no worse.” 
“I am sorry,” says another, “that it is no bet- 
ter.” 

One says, “Our good is mixed with evil.” 
Another says, “Our evil is mixed with good.” 
Selected. 


“y 


Lion. 


Lion is a big black dog, whose master sends 
him to the post-office for his letters. When the 
clerk sees the shaggy head at the window, he 
puts the letters and papers in Lion’s mouth, and 
away he trots, never losing a bit of it. One day, 
when coming home from the office, he saw a 
piece of cake on the sidewalk. Now Lion is 
very fond of cake, and he was hungry; but, if he 
put the letters down, some one might run off 
with them, for it was on a busy street. The 
shaggy head was still for a minute, as if think- 
ing, when, dropping the letters carefully on the 
sidewalk, he placed one big black paw on them, 
and then ate the cake as if he enjoyed it.— 
Light of Truth. 

“Mamma,” said a small boy, “how do you 
spell ‘knee’?” “K-n-e-e, Johnny.” Silence for 
several minutes, while the letters were going 
down laboriously. “Mamma, how do you spell 
‘srow’?” “G-r-o-w, my son.” More laborious 
scratching, after which the boy looks up smil- 
ingly, remarking, “Now I’ve got it,—k-n-e-e, ne- 
g-r-o-w, gro, negro.” — Selected. 
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Good News. 
Chartless. 


I never saw 2 moor, 

I never saw 2 sea, 

Yet know I how the heather looks 
And what a wave must be- 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 
— Emily Dickinson. 


Space Writing. 


The old-fashioned reader will not know what 
the words “space writing” mean. If he be a 
very old-fashioned reader, he will know what the 
words penny-aliner mean. ° 

Space writing makes the world more trouble 
than the world at large knows. The newspaper 
editors find it a convenience at the moment, but 
for the real purpose of journalism and for the 
real interest of the readers of daily newspapers 
Space writing is a great nuisance. 

It first appeared in the arrangements of Eng- 
lish printing-offices very early after the publica- 
tion of newspapers. I suppose that even Daniel 
Defoe had occasion from time to time to fur- 
nish copy which would have been called space 
writing in the office of one or another London 
journals. I suppose that that mysterious per- 
son, Roger L’Estrange, who is said to have been 
the first of editors, may have engaged some of 
the most ignorant and some of the most brilliant 
men of his time, and permitted them to do space 
writing for his journal. But this name is quite 
modern. It belongs to the present generation. 

A hundred years ago the hangers-on in the 
journalistic end of London who furnished the 
sort of copy now known as space writing were 
called penny-a-liners. Eventually, the price paid 
to them was raised to a penny and a-half a line. 
But the name still continued, and would have 
been understood among journalists for the first 
three-quarters of the last century. The penny- 
a-liner was probably a man who knew nothing 
on any subject, and cared less. But he was 
able, or thought he was able, to pick up from 
day to day something which would at least fill 
up the end of a columaina newspaper. Or, if 
he had good luck, he might awaken a momentary 
spasm in the jaded heart of the average news- 
paper reader. The penny-a-liner got out of bed 
in the morning quite ignorant of what he was to 
write upon that day. And if by good luck, 
coming through some narrow court or wynd in 
some of the out-oftheway streets, he saw a 
French emigrant escaping from his creditor, or 
Saw a woman lifted out of awindow bya fireman 
who took her down a ladder, the penny-a-liner 
wrote the-incident up as well as he could, and 
carried it rapidly to the Morning Chronicle or the 
London 7imes or other journal, in the hope that 
no one else had seen the incident, and yet that 
-he had given it importance enough to interest 
the editor. If he and the editor had drunk beer 
together in the same tap-room, this gave him a 
sort of claim. If the editor was lazy that day 
or he wanted to take his nearest friends to see 
the lions, and therefore wanted to fill up his 
empty columns as well as he could, that was 
good luck. The editor took the penny-a-tiner’s 
copy. As matter of conscience, he scratched 
out half of it. The cashier in the counting-room 
next took it, counting the number of lines which 


had been spared. And the poor creature was 
paid a penny originally, and afterward six 
farthings for each line that had passed criticism. 

Sometimes no woman was saved from a win- 
dow, sometimes no French emigrant escaped 
from his landlord, the heavens were blue above, 
the Thames rose to the right point at high 
tide, and then the penny-a-liner, if he were to 
have any dinner, had to fall back upon his own 
resources. These were very limited. Old news- 
paper men will recollect one or two of the skele- 
tons which, from time to time, had fresh skins 
put upon them, that they might parade. One of 
the jokes of newspaper offices, when I wasa boy, 
was the reappearance every ten years of the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

“It is not generally known why pawnbrokers 
have for their signs three golden balls. The 
reader will be interested when he learns that 
these balls originally represented pills, that the 
three gold pilis were the cognizance of the house 
of Medici, whose connection with pills is indi- 
cated by theircelebrated name. The business of 
pawnbrokers was invented in the palmy days of 
Florentine commerce, and with the armorial 
bearings of the Mediciit has gone over the civil- 
ized world. Many a poor fellow, therefore, re- 
ceives a shilling for his watch or for his pencil- 
case, who never heard of the great Lorenzo or 
any other Medici of his time.” 

According as the office editor were old or 
young, this paragraph or something like it, 
longer or shorter, would slip into the journals 
about once in ten years. It is not yet dead. I 
have seen it since 1890 in one or other of our Bos- 
ton journals. Another of the penny-a-liner’s 
stocks in trade was the question who was the au- 
thor of “God tempers the wind to the shorm 
lamb.” Yet another was the authorship of 
Braham’s song, “Though Lost to Sight, to Mem- 
ory Dear.” 

Now unlearned readers do not know what 
people connected with the press do know: 
that, under requisition of the printing art, there 
must be preciselyso many square inches on each 
page of each journal. You cannot use more 
square inches on the day when London has been 
burned down. You cannot use less on a day 
when London has not been burned down. You 
must pretend every day that that day is as im- 
portant as the day before. 2 

As journalism improved in London, which 
always struck the keynote for newspapers in 
the English language, the race of the old penny- 
a-liners died out. In this country, in those 
earlier days, he never got any foothold. And,as 
journalism came to its best in America, such 
people would hardly have been tolerated in a 
well-conducted office. The theory of a great 
journal forty years ago was that it had a compe- 
tent editor who could judge of what was impor- 
tant in the world and what was not important. 
This editor had a circle of friends who had his 
confidence and the confidence of the public, to 
whom on each occasion he could refer a subject 
of which he was not himself informed. If an 
eclipse were to take place on a given morning, 
the first astronomer in that region furnished for 
that journal the information, curious or essential, 
which it was desirable that the readers of the 
journal should read. If a new bill were intro- 
duced in the legislature, some person who 
understood that subject was invited to furnish 
for the readers of that journal what was neces- 
sary for their opinions. The newspaper was 
considered successful or not according as its 
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no. The writer naturally and properly took the 
plural number in which to speak—“We —7 
this or that”—instead of volunteering a 
personal opinion. I am not sure whether I am 
right; but I suppose that the revolution of this 
business in America began with the elder 
Bennett, the inventor and publisher of the New . 
York Herald. A gentleman who met Bennett 
on the piazza of Congress Hall, the famous 
hotel at Saratoga, half a century ago, said to 
him, “What is the secret of a great newspaper, 
Mr. Bennett?” To which Bennett replied with 
an oath or two, “To make a great row about 
something every day.” Whether Bennett orig- 
inated this custom or not, it is the custom of to- 
day. We do not expect any perspective in our 
journals. The editor does not seek any. The 
instructions for him are that that given number 
of the j »urnalin his reader’s hands shall affect to 
be the most important in history. If one crazy 
woman is suspected of having put poison in the 
teacup of another crazy woman, these two crazy 
women must be represented that day as being 
the most important persons in the world. 
Readers at a distance must suppose that the 
particular street in the particular suburb where 
these two crazy women reside is the most 
important place in the world. You must not 
bother your head about improvement in science 
about advance in discovery unless it is news,— 
unless it is news of that character which stimu- 
lates jaded readers. 

The old line who read their newspapers every 
morning, they can be trusted. But what that 
given newspaper on that given day has to dois 
to keep up the circulation of the day before, and, 
if possible, to enlargeit. The old penny-a-liner, 
therefore, has been born again. The class of 
men, and, one is sorry to say, of women, 
who wake up in the morning ignorant and care- 
less of all subjects, but who have their living 
to make before night, has been created in the 
larger cities. The old stager recognizes their 
work. Once in ten years he sees the three 
balls come round again. Once in twenty years 
he is called upon to inquire about “Lost to 
Sight, to Memory Dear.” The general office 
editor is comparatively a young man. He 
comes to know people who write a good hand 
and who do not write a g.od hand; he comes to 


know people who understand the average taste - 


of the community; he comes to know what sort 
of writers get him into scrapes and what sort of 
writers do not. And thus gradually it happens 
that about the fifth part of the “matter,” happily 
so ca'led, in the leading journals, is made up of 
work of the “space writer.” He starts on the 
morning as the old penny-a-liner did. If there 


is a good snow-storm, and two cars are blocked, 


in one of which he is possibly, that incident can 
be written up into something as important as 
the battle of Waterloo. If he is really a master 
of his craft,itis. Forthis, however, it is best if 
he has never heard of the battle of Waterloo. 
In fact, the moment the space writer knows 
anything on any subject, he is, from the nature 
of the case, so far unfitted for the profession 
which he has chosen. For his business is not 


with yesterday: it is with to-day. oe hae. 
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sion that their journals must talk about every- 

thing. There are a class of special journals, of 
which the great daily newspaper knows nothing, 
and which it is very desirous not to imitate, such 
as the Banker's Journal, devoted to the specialty 
of banking; such as the Wheelwright’s Journal, 
voted to the specialty of wheels; such as the 
liquor men’s journal or the coal men’s journal. 
But the theory of the first-class daily is that 
it must deal with everything that is “newsy.” 
This, of course, involves the necessity of em- 
ploying a very large number of space writers. 
The number is so large that it is really impos- 
sible to pay them more than the money which 
will keep them alive from one week to another. 
The necessity of the space writer is to know 
nothing on any subject, and it happens un- 
fortunately that the necessity of the counting- 
room isthe same. If Mr. Kipling or Mr. Hag- 
gard or Mr. Davis undertook the profession of 
the space writer, he would very soon find that 
he knew too much for his business. The night 
editor does not want to have discussions about 
the style of Addison or Steele, he does not care 
whether Julius Cesar were a friend of the 
people or a friend of the aristocracy. For the 
space writer as for the night editor and for the 
supposed public which buys the journal, it would 
have been better had no such persons ever ex- 
isted as Julius Cxsar and Mr. Steele and Mr, 
Addison. 

It is perhaps not necessary to say all this in 
this column; but this column will reach the eye 
of a good many humble people who at the end 
of a week are stunned, I do not say annoyed, 
but troubled, because they find they have read 
the news aper for a week and that at the end 
of that time, while they are quite well informed 
on a great many unimportant topics, they are 
not quite so wise as they were when the week 
began. Ina weekly journal we can say what I 
could not say if I were writing as a space 
writer on a daily journal, that the correction of 
follies, faults, and failures of the space writer 
is to be found in the weekly newspaper. The 
weekly newspaper has no excuse whatever for 
employing him. He must go with his ephemeral 
“matter” to the office of some journal which 
wishes to be ephemeral itself. “The Newspaper 
is not history.” That is a very fine remark, be- 
cause singularly true,— a remark by which one 
of the great editors of to-day described the daily 
journal of to-day. 

The real remedy will come when some truly 
great journalist corrects the absurd mistake 
which leads every daily newspaper to undertake 
everything. This great journalist will under- 
stand that a staff of only twenty intelligent 
and accomplished writers is better than a float- 
ing staff of a hundred boys and girls who are 
not intelligent and are not accomplished. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Post-office Mission. 


The two first sermons in the series on “Christ 
and Christianity in the Light of Modern 
Thought,” by James Freeman Clarke, are now 
ready. A special edition of each for the use of 
Post-office Mission workers has been printed. 
These will be sent free of charge to any Post- 
office Mission secretary who applies for them. 

_ Mention the number needed. Address Miss L. 
_ Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
‘ _ Mass, aba 
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International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, GENERAL 
SECRETARY. 

We are able to make a preliminary announce- 
ment of the biennial meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, to be held at 
Amsterdam, Holland, next summer. 

The sessions will take place under the aus- 
pices of the Dutch Vergaterung van Moderne 
Theologen, or Conference of Liberal Minis- 
ters, and will be held in the large hall of the 
Free Congregation of Amsterdam, of which 
a faithful friend of the International Council, 
Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, is pastor. An execu- 
tive committee, comprising eminent men dis- 
tinguished for their learning, character, and 
position in the Dutch universities and churches, 
has held several sessions, and, together with a 
local committee of influential and deeply in- 
terested citizens, has elaborated a programme 
of public gatherings, religious services, con- 
ferences, hospitalities, and excursions, which 
gives every promise of a brilliant and successful 
convention. Among the names which guaran- 
tee this result are Prof. Dr. H. Oort of the 
University of Leiden, known in this country as 
one of the editors of the “Bible for Learners,” 
who is to preside over the meetings, Rev. Dr. 
J. v. d. Bergh of Zwolle, and Prof. Dr. H. Y. 
Groenewegen of the University of Leiden,— 
these three representing the Protestantenbond, 
or Association of Liberal Protestants of Hol- 
land; Rev. F. C. Fleischer, the eloquent 
Mennonite preacher of Makkum; Prof. Dr. 
B. D. Eerdmans, the successor of Kuenen at 
the University of Leiden, and secretary of the 
executive committee; Rev. Van Douwen of 
Almelo; Rev. Dr. Elhorst of Haarlem; Rev. 
Mr. Klaasen of Mitgeest; and others. There 
will be no official language; but Dutch, English, 
French, and German will be spoken. The 
president’s address will be rendered into Eng- 
lish, and printed for circulation among the 
delegates. Announcements, etc., will be inter- 
preted in several languages. It is probable 
that the English tongue will be largely used. 

The programme, so far as arranged, is as 
follows :— 

Tuesday, September 1.—10 A.M. annual meet- 
ing of the liberal ministers of Holland. Pa- 
pers will be read in Dutch, followed by dis- 
cussion. Members of the International Coun- 
cil cordially invited. 7 P.M. religious service 
in one of the churches at Amsterdam, Rev. J. 
Van Loenen Martinet, preacher. 8.30 P.M. re- 
ception of the foreign delegates. 

Wednesday, September 2.—10 A.M. first ses- 
sion of the International Council. Opening 
address by the president, Dr. Oort of Leiden. 
Four short papers. 12.30 P.M. interval for 
luncheon. 2 P.M. second session. Papers will 
be read by representatives from America, Eng- 
land, and Continental countries. 4 P.M. inter- 
val for tea. 8.30 P.M. reception by the burgo- 
master of Amsterdam. 

Thursday, September 3.—10 A.M. third ses- 
sion. Papers by representatives from various 
countries. 12.30 P.M. interval for luncheon. 
In the afternoon there will be an excursion. 
probably to The Hague and Scheveningen. 

Friday, September 4.—10 A.M. fourth session. 
Papers by representatives from various coun- 
tries. 12.30 P.M. interval for luncheon. In the 
afternoon there will be an excursion of the del- 
egates to Leiden, 
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The American Unitarian Association will be 
represented by the president, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D , and Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte. The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association will be represented by 
the president, Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed, M.A., Rev. James Harwood, B.A., Mr. 
Ion Pritchard, and Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 
Representatives will also be present from Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Spain, France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
India. 

The membership ticket for the meetings at 
Amsterdam will be fl. 2.50 = one dollar. Dele- 
gates and visitors from America will obtain in- 
formation about travelling and hotel charges 
from Rev. C. W. Wendte, Parker Memorial, 
11 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 

Among those who have already promised to 
read papers are Rev. A. Altherr, senior pastor 
of St. Leonhardt’s, Basel, and author of the 
German Life of Theodore Parker, on “Free 
Religious Thought in German Switzerland”; 
Prof. Bruining of Amsterdam, on “The Aggres- 
sive Character of Liberal Religious Faith”; 
Prof. Cannezieter of Utrecht, on “Personality 
and Religion”; Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter of Ox- 
ford, on “The Place of Christianity in the Re- 
ligions of the World”; Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot of 
Boston, U.S.A., on “Liberal Religion in Amer- 
ica”; Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., on “American 
Ideals in Education”; Rev. Dr. A. Kalthoff of 
Bremen, on “ The Influence of Material Cir um- 
stances on Religion”; Rev. Philip H. Wick- 
steed of London, on “The Religious Significance 
of Dante”; Rev. C. W. Wendte of Boston, 
U.S.A., on “The Centenary of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.” 

The meetings and excursions are open to all. 
Special rates at hotels may be obtained by all 
who secure a membership ticket (one dollar). 

The charge for room, light, and attendance 
at good hotels at Amsterdam is from 2 to 4 
florins a day for each person, according to the 
position and size of the room. (A florin is 
about 40 cents in American money.) Break- 
fast about 14 florins; lunch, 14 florins; dinner 
24 florins; board, not including room, at 3} 
florins a day. Room, light, attendance, and 
breakfast at some smaller hotels may be ob- 
tained from 14 to 2} florins each person. Rev. 
FP, H. Hugenholtz, Jr., recommends the Bibel 
Hotel, the Hotel de |’Europe, the American 
Hotel, and the Hotel Het Haesji,—the last- 
named homely and simple, but good. 

A large attendance of British Unitarians is 
assured. It is hoped that not a few Americans 
may also be present at this interesting series of 
meetings. E 

Holland has played a large part in the re- 
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sunder his connection with every existing sect. 
The services, both morning and afternoon, were 
conducted by clergymen of all the leading de- 
nominations and a Jewish rabbi. Rev. F. F. 
Hosmer, D.D., of Berkeley (who took the place 
of Rev. Bradford Leavitt, prevented from being 
present) and Rev. Mr. Dinsmore of San Fran- 
cisco represented the Unitarians. The dedica- 
tory hymn in the morning was one written by 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, formerly of California, 
and at the afternoon session hymns by Rev. 
Robert Collyer and the poet Bryant were sung. 
The grand organ, the finest on the coast, 
added much to the impressiveness of the oc- 
casion, and sustained the singing of a chorus 
choir of one hundred voices. A pleasant feature 
was the “Greeting from the Oldest Church in 
the Country to the Newest Church,” which was 
printed on the order of service, as follows :— 
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ligious development of the world. Her glori- 
ous struggles for freedom of thought and 
worship are among the most inspiring chap- 
ters in the annals of human liberty. It is fit- 
ting that this great gathering of free religious 
thinkers and workers should be held within her 
borders, and under the auspices of her scholars 
and preachers. 


Divinity School of Harvard 
University. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


The session of the Harvard Summer School 
of Theology for the year 1903 is to be devoted 
to the general subject, “Principles of Education 
in the Work of the Church.” Prof. H. H. 
Horne of Dartmouth College is to lecture on 
“Recent Movements in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” Prof. George A. Coe of North-western 
University on the “Problems of Religious Edu- 
cation,” and Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge 
on “Modern Educational Ideals and their Effect 
upon Religious Education.” There will be lect- 
ures by Prof. George B. Foster of the University 
of Chicago on “Authority and its Educational 
Value in the History of Christianity,” and by 
Prof. F. A. Christie of Meadville on “Conver- 
sion and Christian Nurture as illustrated in the 
History of the New England Churches”; and 
Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard University will 
speak on the “Emergence of the Religious 
Sentiment in the Education of Man.” 

Of the members of the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Prof. Ephraim Emerton is to 
lecture on the “Materials and Methods of the 
Study of Church History,” and Prof. E. C. 
Moore on “Modern Thought and the Minister 
as Teacher.” Prof. J. H. Ropes will speak 
on “Exegetical Study,” and Prof. Edward Hale 
on “Homiletical Study”; and Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body will give two lectures on the “Religion of 
an Educated Man.” In response to a request 
made by a number of the students of the Sum- 
mer School during the session of tg02, Prof. 
G. F. Moore is to give in four lectures a review 
of Current Theological Literature. 


Here in our old suburban town of Hingham 
on the Atlantic Coast one of the Alumni of 
Stanford is trying to preach the love of truth 
and righteousness; and he feels it may not be 
without interest to you to know that in our 
anc’ent meeting-house, the oldest place of wor- 
ship now in use in the land, the blessing of God 
is —o for your great new temple there by the 
Pacific. 


The alumnus referred to in this message is 
Rev. Louis Cornish, pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Hingham. Cc. W. We 


Shall the Saloon be Open or Closed 
-on Sunday ?* 


This question is now rampant in New York, 
and a burning issue everywhere. Before the 
present debate was on, it was rather the amount 
of pressure which could be or should be brought 
to bear to secure the Sunday closing. Now it 
is the question of the advisability of having a 
Sunday closing restriction in the license law, 
or the question of how many hours shall be 
left “open” and how many kept “shut.” There 
is no question upon which more “cant” has been 
advanced as argument, and few upon which 
such talk has had a worse effect in “darkening 
counsel by words without wisdom.” The debate 
has very often been made to turn upon the 
purely religious aspects, and we are all asked 
solemnly whether we believe in or want a 
“Puritan” or a “Continental” Sunday. This has 
nothing whatever to do with the liquor question 
in its legal aspects; and the sooner the Ameri- 
can people learn this, the better for all con- 
cerned. The way in which the religious or the 
non-religious public view Sunday is a matter of 
purely personal, social, and church concern. So 
far as the State is concerned, Sunday is a holi- 
day, and not a holy-day. A large number of 
States forbid the sale of liquor on, election 
days, on Christmas, on Fourth of July, Memo- 
rial Day, Washington’s Birthday, and all other 
legal holidays, Sunday included. Is there any 
good reason why Sunday as a legal holiday 
should be exempted from the list? The only 
possible reason is that Sunday comes too often 
to be made a legal holiday at all. That reason 
would open all shops the first day of the week. 
The question is not therefore (or cannot be 
made justly, sensibly, or logically such), Shall we 
exempt liquor-selling from the rule that forbids 
ordinary business on Sunday? but this rather,— 
Shall we continue to make Sunday a legal holi- 

* Article VI. of the series on “The Saloon and What 


shall we do with it?” to be published under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Temperance Society. 


A New Unsectarian Church, 


The dedication of the Memorial Church of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University at Palo Alto, 
Cal., was an occasion of great interest and 
significance. Erected by Mrs. Stanford ‘in 
memory of her deceased husband at an expense 
of over half a million dollars, it is pronounced 
one of the most exquisite ecclesiastical struct- 
ures in this country. 

It is in the form of a Greek cross and 
crowned with a lofty dome, in which the mosaics 
of Salviati of Venice and stained glass of rich 
design are effectively displayed. A great num- 
ber of illumined windows set forth the career 
of Jesus and various symbolic devices, J. R. 
_ Lamb & Co. of New York having charge of 

this part of the work. Around the apse are 
placed full size reproductions of the statues of 
Christ and the apostles by Thorwaldsen, The 
sittings number about two thousand. The 
newly appointed minister of the church, Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, late of New York, preached 
the sermon, which was of an advanced theo- 
logical character. Among other things he stated 
that the church would be absolutely unsectarian, 
no creed or set order of service being prescribed, 
and that he himself, while in charge, would 


i decide such a question hastily; but, while we 
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day? The Sunday rest has been invaded and 


must continue to be by those forms of business 
which, like transportation and the distribution 
of mail, are a continuous necessity. Personal 
service of various forms, also, can have no 
weekly holiday. The invasion of the minister’s 
and the Sunday-school teacher’s rest-day is a 
private matter; but there are many forms of 
general industry which must be excused from 
stopping on one day in the week. These forms 
of work, however, only involve a minority of 
workers. For the great mass of the wage- 
earners, and employers as well, the weekly 
rest-day is a secure possession. Can it be 
safely invaded by any one form of ordinary 
business? Certainly not, and all others be held 
to a strict Sunday closing. How long will a 
large class of citizens, such as the Jews of New 
York, many of whom already keep another day 
of the week as both holiday and holy-day, stand 
contentedly the arrest of some of their number 
for selling meat and vegetables on Sunday, if the 
law is so changed that liquor may be lawfully 
sold on that day? Not long surely; and they 
ought not to endure it without protest a single 
day. How long before the same arguments that 
now defend the late Saturday evening trade in 
department stores would assert the need for 
such stores to be open on Sunday, for con- 
venience of many? How long would the clos- 
ing of the factories and shops continue after 
one business (that no one pretends is a neces- 
sity, like that of transportation) were allowed to 
ignore the weekly rest-day or any portion of it ? 

Let us take up this question in its real aspect. 
Shall we, ought we, to give up this weekly holi- 
day? I£ we feel that continuous activity in all 
business is on the whole best for society, then 
let us make it legal and let the liquor business, 
wherever it is lawful, keep on continuously with 
the rest of industry. In that case all who 
believe that it is a social necessity to limit by 
law the hours of labor will have to bend all 
energies on securing legal requirements for 
“shifts” of workers, in order to prevent the 
worst effects upon the public health of giving 
up the Sunday rest. If, on the other hand, we 
think it on the whole better to retain the weekly 
rest-day and only exempt those forms of indus- 
try most required by the general comfort to be 
continuous, we cannot, in logic, justice, or com- 
mon sénse, exempt the liquor traffic from the 
general rule. On the contrary, the arguments 
that have resulted in making an almost univer- 
sal provision in license laws forbidding the sale 
of liquor on “legal holidays” hold as strongly 
for making the legal holiday that we call Sun- 
day an especial time of closing the saloon. We 
have no right to close the saloons on Sundays 
because the day has a peculiar sanctity for some 
of us and some of us use it for church-going; 
and we ought not to want to close them on that 
day on this ground. On the other hand, we can 
safely challenge any one to give any reason of 
public health or universal we!fare (suchas apply 
to letting milk wagons leave supplies on Sunday 
or the street-cars run) which}makes the open- 
ing of a liquor saloon a proper exemption to 
the ordinary Sunday restrictions upon traffic. 
There has as yet no argument been given for 
such exemption which could not as well or 
better be applied to many other forms of industry, 
and would not lead logically to continuous activ- 
ity in all business. x { 

The real question, then, is, Shall we continue 
to try to have a weekly holiday? Let no one 
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are struggling with it, let us have less sophistry 
such as makes the liquor business stand in a 
place where it does not belong, to block intelli- 
gent consideration of the main problem. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


- In the beautiful Parish House, recently dedi- 
cated at Fairhaven, tribute of Mr. H. H. Rogers 
to the memory of his mother, there are many 
choice quotations embellishing the walls. Some 
of them are in the Sunday-school room, and 
nearly all of them will come under the eyes of 
the pupils. Such passages are of great educa- 
tional value. A bird of passage reports to me 
that Rev. Robert Collyer is greatly responsible 
for the selection. I wish I had space to quote 
them all, but it would take two columns of the 
Register. Perhaps a few of them will serve 
some good purpose. [I intentionally omit many 
choice household quotations, just because they 
are so well known :— ; 


“Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels do no more.” 


“God is beauty,” said the Greek, 
“God is strength,” said the Roman, 
“God is Law,” said the Jew, 

“God is Love,” said the Christian. 


“Force not thy upward growth, but first of all 
Deepen the roots, that thou may well sustain 
The rays of sunlight that upon thee fall.” 


“The upland farm, the cot upon the heath, 
The fisher’s hut where sandy, salt winds 
come, 
The bleakest home is warm with beauty’s 
breath 
To him that calls it home.” 


“Singers in the choir should be 
Full of gentle charity. 
‘Love of God within the breast 
Will make every voice the best.” 


“‘God’s ways are dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day.” 


“Each man for his brother first, 
And heaven then for each.” 


“As we surpass our fathers’ skill, 
Our sons shall shame our own. 
A thousand things are hidden still, 
And not a hundred known.” 


“Though this world were but a bubble, 
Two things stand like stone,— 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 

+ Courage in thine own.” 

The proceedings of the Chicago Convention 
—addresses, resolutions, and discussions—will 
be published in a volume at once. Copies can 
be obtained of Prof. C. W. Votaw, University 
of Chicago. The total effect of the movement 
will be vastly intensified by the publication and 
distribution of this book. Where hundreds 
listened to the enlightening utterances, thou- 
sands will read them and receive a progressive 
impulse. 

Let me call the attention of the Sunday- 
schools once more to the fact that the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has reprints of the 
Easter Services of 1893, 1894, 1898. The music 
in these services is bright, and bears repetition. 
Around these special services can be grouped 
other music and varied exercises, giving the 
whole complete body and expression, Price, 

four dollars per hundred; five cents a copy. 
Samples furnished without charge. 

A flourishing Sunday-school in a university 

_ town is a source of congratulation, For our 
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good cheer this has been true, in the main, at 
points like Ithaca, Ann Arbor, Lawrence 
(Kansas), Lincoln (Nebraska), and similar 
collegiate centres. I have just received a pleas- 
ant word from Rev. Mr. Gilmore of Madison, 
Wis., where the State university carries on its 
large work. He reports that the Sunday-school 
is growing, never was so large and efficient as 
now. The students from the university are 
helpers in many ways. Mr. Gilmore has 
broached a new idea, which is to have the city 
library use his Sunday-school as a distributing 
point for children’s books; and the authorities 
have agreed to doit. In addition to this regu- 
lar work the Madison Unitarian Sunday-school 
has contributed two young men to the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School who look forward to the 
Unitarian ministry. This, indeed, is a valuable 
part of the record. When a Unitarian Sunday- 
school can furnish candidates for the ministry, it 
is fulfilling a very important function, often for- 
gotten or diminished by circumstances. 

Rey. Charles E. Jefferson, Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, New York City, has a forceful 
word concerning the relation of the minister to 
the Sunday-school and his influence. I have 
said a hundred times, and probably more, that, 
if the parent in the home and the minister in the 
church believed in the Sunday-schovol, it would 
take a marvellous leap forward in progress and 
power. Many other desirable things would be 
added at once. Dr. Jefferson evidently be- 
lieves this, too, at least so far as the minister 
is concerned. His words are as follows: “But 
one thing is needful, and that is that the pastor 
should believe in the school. If he believes in 
it, he will think about it, and give his mind, and 
there will his heart be also. And where his 
heart is will be indicated, first of all, by the 
books on his shelves. If he is interested in the 
Sunday-school work, he will buy, not simply the 
last volume of Beyschlag or Harnack or Wendt, 
but he will own the last book on Bible study 
and Bible teaching. And as reading makes the 
full man, and out of. abundance of heart the 
mouth speaketh, he will refer, not once or twice 
but many times, in the pulpit and out of the 
pulpit, to the work which the school is doing, 
and to the workers who are laboring there; and 
thus the entire church will be kept informed 
concerning the most important of its depart- 


ments of work.” 
Epwarp A. HorTON. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


As an example of the kind of work that the 
Young People’s Religious Union is doing, and 
as a prophecy of the good that it may do, I 
wish to refer you to the work that is being done 
by the Young People’s Religious Union at 
Turner’s Falls, Mass., in its support of the 
church. The New England field secretary in 
his report on page 189 of Christian Register, 
February 12, says: “The local conference to 
which it [Turner’s Falls church] belongs 
arranges for evening services by neighboring 
ministers, when this is possible; but, whether 
this is possible or not, every Sunday morning 
the congregation comes together, a wide-awake 
Young People’s Religious Union assuming 
charge of the services.’’ Again, in the same 
article, in speaking of the Tyngsboro, Mass., 
church, after speaking of the fact that the 
church has no minister while it is paying off a 
debt, the secretary says, “but continues its 
regular morning worship with lay services 
conducted by the Young People’s Religious 
Union.” 

In Charlestown, N.H., also, the young people 
are conducting the services at present. 

Now this kind of evidence of “things done” 
does not warrant us in boasting of our work, 
but rather it calls us to greater effort, to greater 
enthusiasm, to more persistent work. If Uni- 
tarianism means anything to us, such examples 
of the value of the Young People’s Religious 
Union in the Unitarian movement ought to 
arouse us to make our small contribution to its 
success as large and as effective as possible. 

EARL C. Davis, Vice-President. 


FINDING OURSELVES: HAVE WE ANY DuTy 
TOWARD CHRISTIANITY? PSALM cxxxix. 23. 


BY MAX SAVAGE, 


Kipling’s ship found herself. But how? By 
the experiences of her passage across the ocean. 
She went through storm and calm; and, when 
rivets shook and engines seemed breaking, she 
still forged ahead, driven by her inward power, 
till she came to her dock at the further shore. 
Winds and waves and days of smooth running 
all helped to settle each part into its respective 
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place, teaching it to do its duty in relation to 
the whole ship. 

Not till all this had taken place, both strain- 
ing and strengthening, did she “find herself.” 

In a degree, itis the same with us. We, each 
built after his own fashion, start out into this 
old, mucb-talked-of “ocean of life.” If we hug 
the shore and run for shelter at the first sign of 
storm, we shail never strengthen. 

It we put out, head on, into the deep waters, 
with full intention to reach our objective point 
(that other shore), then our inward power, the 
will, will drive us to our destination. 

Storms of distress and wrenching waves of 
sorrow cannot make us put back. They will 
only strengthen us for the fulfilment of our pur- 
pose. And, even if we go down, are wrecked 
apparently, in the deep waters of middle life, as 
was Jesus, still, being souls, we shall gain our 
harbor after many days. 

To find ourselves, we must lose ourselves. 
Jesus never gave life to a truer thought than 
that. 

We must lose ourselves in the all-engrossing 
purpose to reach that which we are convinced 
God wishes us to accomplish. So did Kipling’s 
ship lose and find herself in the well-respected 
path she p oughed across the sea. Sodid Jesus 
lose and find himself in the strongly directed, 
unswerving way of life he travelled. 

How can we do it? Not by saying, “I must 
find myself, then I will do something.” The 
finding lies in the doing, is hidden therein. 

Now have we any duty toward Christianity? 
Of course we have. It is the same duty which 
we have toward parents who have sought to 
surround us with the highest-care and love. 
But I do not like the word “duty” in this con- 
nection. 

The son who feels it a duty to be grateful to 
his mother for the pain and self-renunciation 
and love which she has given for him is too 
coldly calculating for me. 

Christianity has labored and suffered and re- 
joiced that we may rejoice. The true teaching 
of Jesus has fought its way through blood and 
tears and happiness until now. Itisagreatand 
good gift to us of the highest truths. The 
question, “Do we owe it anything?” is absurd. 

We owe what we have and what we are to 
Christianity. It is the best guide we know for 
the directing and leading on of our will to reach 
“the other shore.” It points out that harbor, 
and helps us to reach it by teaching us how we 
may adjust and use our experiences to the find- 
ing of ourselves and God. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel (Boston).—The Wednesday 
noon service, March 4, will be conducted by 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline. 


The Cambridge Association.—The Cam- 
bridge Association of Ministers will meet Mon- 
day, March 2, with Rev. Edward H. Hall, at 14 
Craigie Street, Cambridge. Luncheon at one 
o’clock. Subject of paper, “Nationality.” Take 
Huron Avenue (subway) electrics to Craigie 
Street. Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The Thursday Lectures, Boston.— The 
following lectures will be given on succes- 
sive Thursday afternoons in the First Church 
of Boston, cofner of Berkeley and Marlboro 
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Streets; and they are open to the public. On 
March 5 Prof. F. G. Peabody, D.D., will lecture 
on “Ralph Waldo Emerson and the Doctrine of 
the Divine Immanence.” On March 12 Rev. 
James Eells will lecture on “Theodore Parker 
and the Naturalization of Religion.” On 
March 19 Rev. Samue! A. Eliot, D.D., will 
close the course with a lecture on “Phillips 
Brooks and the Unity of the Spirit.” 


The Ministerial Union—The next meet- 
ing of the Ministerial Union will be held at 25 


Beacon Street, Channing Hall, Boston, on Mon- 


day, March 2, at 10.30 a.m. The subject of 
consideration will be Prof. James’s recent book, 
“The Varieties of Religious Experience.” The 
speakers will be Rev. C. F. Dole, Rev. William 
H. Lyon, D.D., Rev. H. TySecrist, and Rev. 
George Batchelor. A luncheon will be served 
at the close of the meeting as usual, at 25 cents 
each. It is hoped that a large number of the 
ministers in and out of Boston will be present 
at this meeting. Leverett R. Daniels, Secretary. 


The National Alliance.—The Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will hold their regular meeting 
at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, March 2, at 
eleven o’clock. Officers of other Branches are 
cordially invited. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, March 
5, at II AM., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Brief reports are expected from the secretary of 
each Branch. Mrs. S. E. Hooper will speak on 
“Alliance Reminiscences.” Officers of other 
Branches cordially invited. 


Worcester Association—A meeting of 
the Worcester Association will be held at West- 
boro on March 3 at Io AM., with Rev. H. 
Sumner Mitchell, in the Unitarian church. 
Business of great importance will be considered. 
The special committee appointed at the last 
meeting will present a report on the Matual 
Benefit Scheme, which has been recently de 
bated, calling for definite action on the part of 
the Association. As this proposed scheme will 
involve considerable expense to the members 
of the Association, it is desired that every 
member should be present and take part in the 
proceedings. No postponement on account of 
weather. Westboro is on the Boston & Albany 
Railway. Electric cars make easy connections 
with Northboro, Hudson, Worcester, and South 
Framingham. Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 

Meetings. 

The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—The Worcester League met on 
February 18 at the Church of the Unity, with 
the president, Mrs. Weatherly, in the chair. 
After the regular routine of business the report 
of the Committee on Religious News was given 
by Miss Eudora E. Hay, which plainly indicated 
that the present-day tendencies are in the line 
of more social church work. There seems to be 
a desire for the study of religion from an histori- 
cal and scientific standpoint. This is shown in 
the work recommended by the Religious Educa- 
tional Association recently organized in Chicago, 


in the twentieth-century course in Biblical litera- 


ture and in current literature. After luncheon 
the meeting was resumed with seventy-two 
women present. The Committee on Appeals 
recommended and the League voted that the 
collection be given to the society at Hanska, |i 
Minn. Mrs. Stone spoke briefly in behalf 
of the people there, mostly Norwegians, and 
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to familiarize themselves with the English 
language. She stated that they are thoroughly 
in earnest and deserve help. The subject for 
the day was “Immortality.” The first paper, on 
“Haeckel,” was by Mrs. Austin S. Garver, who 
began with a pleasing description of the man, 
followed by his life and, lastly, by his views of 
immortality. The second paper was “Views of 
Immortality as Expressed by William James, 
Stopford Brooke, and John Fiske.” The paper 
was wrilten by Mrs. Elizabeth P. Sutton, and 
read by Mrs. George A. Slocomb. The com- 
mittee for the day was Mrs. Edwin Brown 
and Mrs. Waldo Lincoln. S. H. Davis, Secre- 
tary. 

Southern California Conference.— The 
Unitarian Conference of Southern California 
was organized on Jan. 6, 1903, in Unity Church 
at Santa Ana. Delegates were present from 
Los Angeles, Pomona, Santa Ana, Santa 
Barbara, and San Diego. The following offi- 
cers and council were chosen to serve for the 
ensuing year: president, Hon. M. A. Luce of 
San Diego; vice-president, Hon. J. W. Towner 
of Santa Ana; secretary, Rev. Benj. A. Good- 
ridge, of Santa Barbara; treasurer, Miss M. M. 
Fette of Los Angeles; members of council 
(with officers), Mr. Stoddard Jess of Pomona 
and Mr. W. S. Devolof Redlands. - 

The conference sermon was preached by Rev. 
E. R. Watson of San Diego, “The Coming 
Year.” The business session of the confer- 
ence began Wednesday morning. Reports 
indicated a prosperous condition in all the 
churches, and were followed by addresses upon 
the subject of “Suggestions for an Improved 
Unitarian Church in Southern California.” 
Judge Luce spoke concerning “Its Business 
Methods,” and Miss Fette of Los Angeles 
presented an able paper on “Its Social Activi- 
ties.” Rev. C. J. K. Jones and Rev. Eliza T. 
Wilkes also made addresses. A devotional 
meeting, conducted by Rev. George Fuller of 
Pomona, followed. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
discussion of “Young People’s Societies,” led 
by Rev. E. R. Watson, who presented his sub- 
ject in a very interesting and instructive ad- 
dress. He was followed by Mr. W. A. Wilkes 


and the president of the conference. Rev. Mr.-* 


Dunham of the Universalist church in Pasa- 
dena suggested a closer bond of fellowship 
between the liberals of Southern California. 
His words were cordially received. Rev. 
Philip S. Thacher spoke briefly and eloquently 
upon the subject of “Worship.” In the even- 
ing Mr. C. L. Houghton spoke concerning 
science and its failure to satisfy the needs of 
the human soul. Rev. George W. Stone 
delivered an address on “The Power and 
Spirit of Jesus”; and Mrs. Wilkes, the minister 
of the Santa Ana church, closed the session of 
the conference in a few well-chosen words. 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada.—A special midwinter meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada was held in Jamestown, N.Y., on the 
11th and 12th of February, with the 
Congregational Church, Rev. W. A. Taylor, 
pastor. The conference sermon, Tuesday even- — 
ing, was preached by Rev. L. W. Mason of 
Pittsburg, whose subject was “The Historic — 
Jesus and the Human Means of Religion.” He 


and that a true understanding of Jesus is pos- 
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to know Jesus as he lived in the first century, 
not as he has been portrayed in all the other 
centuries. This knowledge and the possession 
of the Christian spirit will lead to practical 
service, will lead men into the philanthropies 
and humanities of life. 

Rev. Earl Wilbur of Meadville led the devo- 
tional service Wednesday morning, and spoke 
earnestly concerning the daily observance of 
Christian duties. The roll-call which followed 
showed that representatives were present from 
ten churches. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s address on Sunday- 
school work and methods was most acceptably 
given. He suggested the following outline for 
Sunday-school study: first year, Old Testament 
Stories; second year, New Testament Stories; 
third year, Old Testament Persons and Places; 
fourth year, New Testament Persons and Places ; 
fifth year, Old Testament Books; sixth year, 
New Testament Books. 

This address was followed by an account of 
the philanthropic work carried on by the Church 
of Our Father in Buffalo. Rev. F. C. Brown 
gave an admirable presentation of different 
enterprises in hand at the present time. Presi- 
dent Southworth of Meadville spoke of the 
Theological School in its relation to actual 
church work and life. 

The afternoon meetings brought a large num- 
ber of the ladies. Mrs. E. H. Burns, president 
of the local Branch, conducted the meeting of 
the Women’s Alliance. Addresses were given 
‘and reports made by Mrs. F. C. Southworth, 
Mrs. L. A. Harvey, and others. The financial 
statement of the Jamestown work showed that 
the ladies had raised $1,400 during the past 
year. 

A ministers’ meeting was held, in which per- 
sonal problems were discussed. An address 
was also made by Mr. Gilson G. Blake of 
Buffalo on “The Minister from the Layman’s 
Point of View.” A very pleasant reception 
given by the ladies of the parish to visiting 
friends and delegates was followed by a meet- 
ing held in the interests of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The address by Rev. A. W. 
Clark of Syracuse considered ways in which 
young people can help to make a church suc- 
cessful. The platform meeting in the evening 
showed a fine spirit. Rev. W.C. Gannett pre- 
sented Channing’s message concerning the dig- 
nity of the human soul, in a glowing address ; 
Rev. F. C. Brown set forth Parker’s gospel of 
freedom; and -Rev. J. T. Sunderland pro- 
claimed the present Unitarian message,—a mes- 
sage of a better Christianity. 

The conference brought out much to inspire 
those who were present, and all felt it a good 
thing to be in Jamestown. In view of Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse’s retirement from the sec- 
retaryship the following resolutions were 


adopted :— 


Whereas, Rey. D. W. Morehouse, for more than 
fifteen years secretary of this Conference, is about to lay 
down the duties of his office on account of impaired health, 
itis 

Resolved, That the ministers and delegates here pres- 
ent desire to express their appreciation of the wise and 
faithful services that he has rendered during this long 
period, in which the number of churches in the Conference 
has been increased from twenty-five to fifty, andin which 
the vigor and effectiveness of our work has been greatly 
enlarged. We feel that the results achieved are in targe 
measure due to the zealous work of our secretary. 

It is Resolved also that we express our sincere and 
extreme regret that Mr. Morehouse is unable longer to 
continue the work he has done so well, and we pray God 
health and strength may soon be so fully restored 
will be able to take up the active work of the 
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New York League of Unitarian Wo- 
men.— A regular meeting of the New York 
League was held on February 6 at the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, with the president, Mrs. 
Morehouse, im the chair, and an attendance of 
over two hundred. After routine business and 
a welcome by the president, the treasurer re- 
ported a balance on hand of $188.90. The relig- 
ious news report by Mrs. Barker told of new 
churches at Sharon and Harrisburg, Pa., and 
many other items of interest in the religious 
world at large. At the close of this report a 
resolution offered by Mrs. Hooper was adopted. 
It expressed the deep regret of the League at 
the resignation of Rev. D. W. Morehouse from 
the secretaryship of the Middle States and Can- 
ada Conference, and placed on record its grate- 
ful appreciation of the wise foresight, sound 
judgment, and unremitting labor which had es- 
tablished new churches and strengthened and 
inspired those already in existence. The phil- 
anthropic news report was given by Mrs. Van 
Wagner of Yonkers, who spoke of her work 
as sanitary inspector in that city. The collec- 
tion for denominational purposes was $26.59. 
The president referred to the recent death of 
Mrs. Dorman B. Eaton; and Mrs. Burton read 
the beautiful tribute she had written, and which 
appeared in the Christian Register. 

The president then introduced Mrs. Penny- 
packer, who spoke of “The Intensive Life: Its 
Effect upon Society.” She brought greetings 
from the Philadelphia Alliance, and opened her 
paper with the quotation,— 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing: 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


“Tn these days,” she said, “we are drinking 
deep and mixing drinks at the Pierian spring 
with a total disregard of digestive effects.” She 
spoke of the intensive life as the thorough life, 
accomplished only with tremendous expense of 
nervous energy. Its broadening effect in the 
individual was touched upon, and the life of the 
modern woman compared with that of the 
pioneer mother. Our ancestors knew how to 
wait, but “the modern woman waits only twenty 
minutes for anything”; and the nineteenth cen- 
tury was prolific in the invention of labor-saving 
machines and rapid-transit motors. 

As a nation, also, she thinks we are living the 
intensive life. It is teaching us to love our 
neighbors as ourselves and to call all men 
brothers. Nowhere is the intensive life more 
active than in the church, where we have learned 
“to prove all things and to hold fast only all that 
which is good,” and fanaticism is turned into 
brotherly love. As individuals and as a nation 
we have learned “to look up and not down, out 
and not in, forward and not back, and to lend a 
hand.” 

Mrs. Scot, the next speaker, had for her sub- 
ject “The Effect of the Intensive Life upon 
Literature’ and the Arts.” She spoke of the 
passive life, illustrating her idea by the making 
of an Oriental rug, which has religious signifi- 
cance in every color, a hidden meaning in every 
design, and the weaver of which is a conscien- 
tious worker. In literature all great works have 
been done by the passive life. This is an age 
of literary bankruptcy, of breathless haste, of 
abbreviations. The only books in demand are 
the novel and the short story. There isa de- 
mand for brevity in the pulpit and “scare lines” 
in the newspaper. Religious books, except in 
rare instances, are printed at the risk of the 
author; and scientific books are a drug in the 
market. The same thing is found in the arts. 
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The Anglo-Saxon is proverbially deficient in 
artistic gifts. It is not an artistic age for the 
same reason that it is not a poetical age. Mrs. 
Scot thought, if we would remedy this state of 
things, we must learn muscular relaxation, learn 
to move slowly, to educate our children in sim- 
plicity, and to distinguish between essential and 
ceremonial. Art is democratic, and true democ- 
racy is love. Mrs. Comstock, Mrs. Bryan, and 
Mrs. Vermorcken followed with a few words, 
and after singing a hymn the meeting adjourned 
to luncheon and the social hour. Clara F. 
Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 


Churches, 


Alameda, Cal.— Rev. Wesley Haskell has 
accepted a call to become pastor of the Unita- 
rian church in this place. A 


Brighton, Boston.—First Parish, Rev. 
Frank S. C. Wicks: The fifth anniversary of 
Mr. Wicks’s settlement came February 15; and 
a good-sized congregation assembled to hear 
a sermon, appropriate to the event, on “The 
Everlasting Reality of Religion.” A course of 
sermons on the Sundays of March, on “Modern 


Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Nothing more needed.—There is no possible doubt 
that to be surrounded by artistic furniture is in itself an 
art education. This is the plea advanced by the Paine 
Furniture Company in their announcement in another 
column of this paper, but the low prices which they quote 
for their furniture would seem to make any additional 
argument unnecessary. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, 22d inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance 
George R. Whitten and Fannie May Sawyer, both o 
West Newton. 


Deaths. 


MRS. CHARLES K. DILLAWAY. 


Many persons who remember Mr. Charles K. Dillaway, 
once the head-master of the Boston Latin School, a man 
dear to all the friends of education and to all the children 
in the schools he so constantly visited, will learn with 
some surprise that his widow has recently died in Rox- 
bury at the age of almost ninety-eight years. Ever since 
Mr. Dillaway died in 1889, Mrs. Dillaway has resided in 
the old colonial mansion, once so beautiful for situation, 
and associated with so many memories of the First Church 
and with the Revolution. Here one sorrow after another 
has come to her, all so patiently, serenely, and trustingly 
met; and here one after another has come to care for her 
with tender devotion, won by the gentleness and sweet- 
ness of her character; and, as by a magnet, old friends 
and new have been drawn to her quiet abode, to share the 
fine influence of a venerable life, which illustrated all that 
was best in our Puritan ancestors. 

There was hardly any failure of her faculties until within 
a very brief period before her death. Her declining years 
were not like a gathering shadow, but rather the glory of 
departing day. Mrs. Dillaway was a daughter of Dr. 
Porter, the minister of Rye, N.H., the niece of Dr. Porter, 
for fifty-one years minister of the First Church in Roxbury, 
where her husband was a deacon for just the same length 
of time; and she herself was a pattern of all the Christian 
graces. 
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Superstitions,” is announced. The superstitions 
dealt with are: March 1, “Heredity is Fate”; 
March 8, “Extravagance is Economically Justi- 
fied”; March 15, “Good Old Times”; March 
22, “If you are Good, No Matter What you 
believe ” ; March 29, ‘The Race of Life is to the 
Strong.” 


Corvallis, Ore.— Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., is 
delivering here a course of four sermons on 
alternate Sunday evenings. Rev. F. A. Powell 
has also been preaching in addition to his regu- 
lar work in Salem. 


Louisville, Ky.— Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay: The trustees of the 
Church of the Messiah willat an early date 
publish a memoir of the late Rev. John H. Hey- 
wood, for forty years the beloved minister of this 
church. Rev. F, V. Hawley has prepared tle 
memoir. ‘ 

The interest in the work of the church has 
been apparent in the large and growing .congre- 
gations since the coming of Rev. W. H. Ramsay. 
Mr. Ramsay has been giving special attention to 
the work of the Sunday-school, and is getting 
hold of a number of young people who were in 
danger of drifting away from our church. A 
series of Sunday evening services is planned to 
be held from March to June, with special refer- 
ence to the outside and unchurched portion of 
the population, which, as in all other cities, con- 
stitutes a large element. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Mem :rial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: On Sunday, 
February rs, the church received a visit from 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. He preached toa large 
and appreciative congregation Sunday morning, 
and in the evening addressed the Channing 
Guild. The new year has brought new life and 
energy to the parish. The monthly socials have 
been very successful, and have been well at- 
tended in spite of inclement weather. In 
February a valentine party was provided for 
the Sunday-school. The Unity Club meets 
fortnightly. At one of the January meetings 
there was a dramatic reading of “The Rivals.” 
The first February meeting was a public lecture 
by Mr. Reccord on “The Beginnings of the 
English Drama,” illustrated by reading from 
“Everyman.” Beginning with Sunday, March 
1, and continuing throughout Lent, there will 
be a series of six vesper services. 


Pomona, Cal.— Rev. George W. Fuller has 
been engaged for ministerial work here for three 
months. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The interest in our 
churches was never so great as now. The First 
Church has large and earnest congregations, 
and the Sunday-school and other organizations 
connected with the church are uniformly active 
and successful. Rev. Mr. Leavitt is one of the 
most popular ministers in the city, and his 
influence is felt in the general affairs of the city 
as well as in his own parish. . The denomination 
has few more influential churches than this,— 

_ the first church to be planted by the Unitarian 
denomination on the Pacific Slope. The Second 
Church has just held its annual meeting, and 
the reports show its affairs to be in an unusually 
healthy condition. The church has paid off 
$1,000 of its debt during the past year, and comes 
to the annual meeting with a good balance in 
the treasury, and no indebtedness except a 
small mortgage on the property, which repre- 
sents only asmall percentage ofits value. The 
Unitarian Club has recently entertained Mr. 
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Booker T. Washington on its Ladies’ Night,—a 
brilliant occasion. President Lesser presided. 
Mr. Washington made a stirring address. The 
other speakers were Hon. Horace Davis, Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, Mr. F. H. Wheelan, and 
Rev. Charles R. Brown of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Seattle. 


So. Natick, Mass.—Eliot Church: Many 
friends and parishioners of Rev. L. R. Daniels 
shared in the reception tendered to him on his 
departure from Natick to become pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Hamilton, Me. Members 
of other denominations helped to make this 
meeting an unusual success. Rev. G. F. Pratt 
of Unity Church, Natick, presented Mr. Daniels 
in behalf of his South Natick friends with a gold 
watch and chain suitably inscribed, and to Mrs. 
Daniels a substantial sum of money. Rev. A. J. 
Benedict of the Congregational church made 
appropriate remarks, after which refreshments 
were served and a pleasant hour was spent in- 
social enjoyment. Mr. Daniels’s ten years’ pas- 
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torate closes on March 8. In this time he has 
proved himself to be a strong man in both pulpit 
and parish work. Many improvements have 
been made in the church, and the work he has 
accomplished here will live in continued appre- 
ciation. His interest in the village was such 
that no public meeting was considered complete 
without awordfromhim. He not only preached 
the gospel of love to God and love to man, but 
he practised it in his every-day life; and he was 
always ready to lend a helping hand. The 
people now, irrespective of church affiliations, 
testify to their sorrow that he leaves us; and the 
best wishes go with him for complete success in 
his new field. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. J. H. 
Jones: The fifteenth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of Unity Church was held on the evening 
of February 13. Members and friends of the 
church, about a hundred and twenty in number, 
assembled in the vestry at 7.30 o’clock, where 
they were met and welcomed by a committee 
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for that purpose. The company was called to 
order by the president of the trustees, Hon. 
L. W. Collins, judge of the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota, and asked to give attention to 
reports from the various branches of the church 
work. These reports showed that all the de- 
partments of the work were in a flourishing 
condition, with no debts and some money in the 
treasury of each. The most conspicuous of 
these was the report of the Women’s Auxiliary. 
This organization is thoroughly alive, and is the 
real backbone of the church. Much of its 
present life is due to the energy and skill of its 
worthy president, Mrs. L. S. Frees, who has 
been at its head for nearly two years, After 
the reports and other business the regular pro- 
gramme of the evening, consisting of addresses 
interspersed by vocal music, was entered upon. 
The principal speaker of the evening was Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. Mr. Hawley’s talk was 
full of enthusiasm, wit, sympathy, and love, and 
added greatly to the charm of the occasion. 
Later refreshments were served, after which an 
hour was given to social intercourse. It was an 
occasion long to be remembered, and one that 
was also prophetic of a continued lively interest 
in all the departments of the work. Mr. 
Hawley gained for himself the warmest esteem 
of all present, and the general hope is that he 
will be able to visit us again soon. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of Our Father, Rev. 
A. M. Rihbany: Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker 
preached on February 1, on “The Spirits in 
Prison.” The pastor’s sermon topics for this 
month are on faith. February 15 he preached 
on “Faith as Jesus Preached it,” and, on Febru- 
ary 22, on “Faith and Doubt in our Age.” 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. Edward H. Bren- 
nan: For the second time in recent years, if not 
in our church history, our Unitarian minister 
has supplied the Orthodox pulpit here. Rev. 
Wm. Harris of the latter church was called 
away to the funeral of a friend, and asked Rev. 
E. F. Brennan to preach for him Sunday, Feb- 
tuary 8, which Mr. Brennan gladly did. Both 
societies and pastors are on very friendly and 
harmonious terms. About six years ago Rev. 
E. F. Blanchard of the Orthodox and Rev. 
A. J. Abbott of the Unitarian, at that time, 
exchanged pulpits one Sunday. The annual 
fair ought to have been noticed before this. It 
occurred as usual in January, and was a great 
success socially and financially. Our fairs 
could not be what they are, were it not for the 
gifts from friends in Boston and vicinity, which, 
with the bountifully spread supper tables, draw 
many guests from adjoining towns. 


Personal, 


The will of Mrs. Hannah S. Colburn of Leom- 
inster shows bequests of several thousand 
dollars to Rev. George M. Bodge, Rev. Frederick 
J. Gauld, Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Rev. Albert 
H. Wheelock, Rev. Walter Green, and Rev. 
J. B. Green. 


The Barbary horse, from which all the fine 
horses of the world have sprung, was derived 
either from the zebra of North-east Africa, or, 
more likely, from some very closely allied 
species now extinct. “It is now clear,” says 


Prof. Ridgeway, “that the Arabs never owned 


a good horse until they had become masters of 
North Africa, and the Barbary horses, from 
whom are sprung our own racing stock.” 
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ONE VIEW OF IT. 


The whim of to-day is the good or bad 
If you buy a cheap side- 
board to-day, you save money; but you save 
it at the ultimate cost of your own good taste. 

Here is a sideboard which will pay its 
full cost in the lessons of beauty that it can 
Genius of a high order en- 
Every angle and line 


taste of next year. 


impart to you. 
tered into its design. 
is proportioned to the perfect whole. 


The doors of the plate 
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The wood is white oak, quartered. The We 
top drawer is lined for silver. The deeper \\ 3 i 
drawer is for linen. S 

\ 


closets are hinged on the side,—a clever 
device which allows the entire front to swing 
wide open, and admits pieces of extreme 


width. 


i 
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Pleasantries. 


Sunday-school Teacher: “Well, who was 
sorry at the return of the Prodigal Son?” Little 
Girl: “The fatted calf.” 


Artist: “What do you think of those charcoal 
sketches of mine?” Friend: “It seems too bad 
to waste the charcoal when fuel is so high.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Blabzer: “Out in the country dow't you find 
it aggravating having to hurry to catch trains?” 
Mazner: “Oh, no! It’s hurrying to miss them 
that we find aggravating.”— Roxbury Gazette. 


The late Dr. Sadler invented for his own use 
a system of abbreviated long-hand. Among his 
symbols fm stood for “indefinite.” What was 
the association of ideas? Hethen explained it: 
“By fm I mean, of course, Frederick Maurice.” 


“Who is that young woman playing the violin 
solo?” asked the young man who had gone, 
somewhat against his will, to an afternoon tea. 
“Miss Brown, the eldest daughter of our 
hostess.” “And who is her accomplice at the 
piano?” 


Lord Russell once asked Mr. Hume, “Mr. 
Hume, what do you consider to be the object 
of legislation?” “The greatest good of the 
greatest number.” “And what do you consider 
the greatest number?” “Number one,” was 
Mr. Hume’s reply. 


Col. McAdoo had lost his memorandum book, 
and was rushing about, shouting and swearing, 
and charging this one and that with its theft. 
“What’s the matter?” inquired a by-stander. 
“McAdoo about nothing,” said Lieut. Ball, with 
ashrug.—LZguitable Record. 


At a banquet a dean, speaking of the criticism 
sometimes made regarding ministers, said he 
had no doubt the theological seminaries could 
turn out better ministers if they had better 
material to work with. “You must remember, 
though,” he said, “that we have nothing to 
make ministers out of except laymen.” 


In England carriages are frequently marked 
“For ladies only.” On one occasion a number 
of ladies took seats in a compartment where 
a young man was already seated. He was 
afraid the carriage would soon be filled; and 
at last, when an elderly woman was about to 
enter, he remarked, “My good woman, this is 
a carriage for gentlemen.” But he did not 
know what to say when the old lady made the 
unexpected reply, “Then what are you doing 
here?" —7id Bits. 


Mr. Bumbury, the wealthy Anglo-Indian, dined 
once with Lamartine. “Monsieur,” he said, 
“you are a poet. You ought to know the poets 
of your country.” Lamartine said that he did. 
“My daughter married one of them,” continued 
Mr. Bumbury, “but which one I cannot remem- 
ber.” Lamartine mentioned several names; 
and at each name Mr. Bumbury replied, “No, 
that is not it.” At last Lamartine hit upon the 

_ right one. “Vigny, Alfred de Vigny, that’s the 
very one that married my daughter,” he ex- 
claimed. Afterward he forgot the name en- 
tirely, and left it out of his will—C. G. Comp. 
ton. 
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To Deaf People 
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that it proved (in the cases referred to) the 
ONLY real aid to hearing. 

It is held agazns¢ the ear—not inserted. 

I am willing to send the Otophone for 
a three day’s FREE TRIAL. 

Write for illustrated price list showing 
styles for church use, and for conversation, 
and containing strong testimonials. 
Pleaseaddress Department E 


Optician. 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York. 


x25 West 42d St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn- 
650 Madison Ave., New York. St. Paul, Minn, 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris, 


NO POISON 


Has ever been found 
in the enamelof 


The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected by 
Decision of United 
States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us, 
New Booklet Free. 

Agate Nrckel-Steel 
Ware ts sold by the 
leading Department 
and Housefurnish- 
ing Stores. 

Talance & Grosjean 


ss Biase 


ARESAFE 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 


Massacuusetts, West Newton. 
soth year Sept. 24, 1902 
The Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank, Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MASTER, 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special oxbvisiod’ dat 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


. .-» PRINTERS. 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST. 


° BOSTON. 


GIRLS - 


a re 


